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ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER 


Week Ending Friday, April 11, 1980 


Sanctions Against Iran 


Remarks Announcing U.S. Actions. 
April 7, 1980 


Ever since Iranian terrorists imprisoned 
American Embassy personnel in Tehran 
early in November, these 50 men and 
women—their safety, their health, and 
their future—have been our central con- 
cern. We’ve made every effort to obtain 
their release on honorable, peaceful, and 
humanitarian terms, but the Iranians 
have refused to release them or even to 
improve the inhumane conditions under 
which these Americans are being held 
captive. 

The events of the last few days have 
revealed a new and significant dimension 
in this matter. The militants controlling 
the Embassy have stated they are willing 
to turn the hostages over to the Govern- 
ment of Iran, but the Government has 
refused to take custody of the American 
hostages. This lays bare the full responsi- 
bility of the Ayatollah Khomeini and the 
Revolutionary Council for the continued 
illegal and outrageous holding of the in- 
nocent hostages. The Iranian Govern- 
ment can no longer escape full responsi- 
bility by hiding behind the militants at the 
Embassy. 

It must be made clear that the failure 
to release the hostages will involve in- 
creasingly heavy costs to Iran and to its 
interests. I have today ordered the follow- 
ing steps. 

First, the United States of America is 
breaking diplomatic relations with the 
Government of Iran. The Secretary of 


State has informed the Government of 
Iran that its Embassy and consulates in 
the United States are to be closed immedi- 
ately. All Iranian diplomatic and con- 
sular officials have been declared persona 
non grata and must leave this country by 
midnight tomorrow. 

Second, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will put into effect official sanctions pro- 
hibiting exports from the United States to 
Iran, in accordance with the sanctions 
approved by 10 members of the United 
Nations Security Council on January 13 
in the resolution which was vetoed by the 
Soviet Union. Although shipment of food 
and medicine were not included in the 
U.N. Security Council vote, it is expected 
that exports even of these items to Iran 
will be minimal or nonexistent. 

Third, the Secretary of Treasury will 
make a formal inventory of the assets of 
the Iranian Government, which were 
frozen by my previous order, and also will 
make a census or an inventory of the out- 
standing claims of American citizens and 
corporations against the Government of 
Iran. This accounting of claims will aid 
in designing a program against Iran for 
the hostages, for the hostage families, and 
other U.S. claimants. We are now pre- 
paring legislation, 
troduced 


will be in- 
in the Congress, to facilitate 
processing and paying of these claims. 


which 


Fourth, the Secretary of ‘Treasury 
[State] and the Attorney General will in- 
validate all visas issued to Iranian citizens 
for future entry into the United States, 
effective today. We will not reissue visas, 
nor will we issue new visas, except for 
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compelling and proven humanitarian rea- 
sons or where the national interest of our 
own country requires. This directive will 
be interpreted very strictly. 

In order to minimize injury to the 
hostages, the United States has acted at 
all times with exceptional patience and 
restraint in this crisis. We have supported 
Secretary-General Waldheim’s activities 
under the U.N. Security Council mandate 
to work for a peaceful solution. We will 
continue to consult with our allies and 
other friendly governments on the steps 
we are now taking and on additional 
measures which may be required. 

I am committed to resolving this crisis. 
I am committed to the safe return of the 
American hostages and to the preserva- 
tion of our national honor. The hostages 
and their families, indeed all of us in 
America, have lived with the reality and 
the anguish of their captivity for 5 
months. The steps I have ordered today 
are those that are necessary now. Other 
action may become necessary if these steps 
do not produce the prompt release of the 
hostages. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. to 


reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


Diplomatic Relations With Iran 


Memorandum From the President. 
April 7, 1980 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

In connection with my decision today to 
close Iranian diplomatic facilities in the 
United States, I am directing that the 
Uniformed Division of the Secret Service 
provide any assistance necessary to the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney Gen- 
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eral in order to make my decision effec- 
tive, including control of movement of 
persons and property into and out of Ira- 
nian diplomatic facilities in the District of 
Columbia. 

Jimmy CarTER 


Economic Sanctions Against Iran 
Executive Order 12205. April 7, 1980 


PROHIBITING CERTAIN —,TRANSACTIONS 
WirH [Ran 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, including Section 203 
of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702), Section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, and 
Section 301 of the National Emergencies 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), in order to take 
steps additional to those set forth in Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12170 of November 14, 
1979, to deal with the threat to the na- 
tional security, foreign policy and econ- 
omy of the United States referred to in 
that Order, and in furtherance of the 
objectives of United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 461 (1979) adopted 
on December 31, 1979, it is hereby order- 
ed as follows: 

1-101. The following are prohibited ef- 
fective immediately, notwithstanding any 
contracts entered into or licenses granted 
before the date of this Order: 

(a) The sale, supply or other transfer, 
by any person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, of any items, com- 
modities or products, except food, medi- 
cine and supplies intended strictly for 
medical purposes, and donations of cloth- 
ing intended to be used to relieve human 
suffering, from the United States, or from 
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any foreign country, whether or not orig- 
inating in the United States, either to or 
destined for Iran, an Iranian govern- 
mental entity in Iran, any other person 
or body in Iran or any other person or 
body for the purposes of any enterprise 
carried on in Iran. 


(b) The shipment by vessel, aircraft, 
railway or other land transport of United 
States registration or owned by or under 
charter to any person subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States or the car- 
riage (whether or not in bond) by land 
transport facilities across the United 
States of any of the items, commodities 
and products covered by paragraph (a) 
of this section which are consigned to or 
destined for Iran, an Iranian govern- 
mental entity or any person or body in 
Iran, or to any enterprise carried on in 
Iran. 


(c) The shipment from the United 
States of any of the items, products and 
commodities covered by paragraph (a) 
of this section on vessels or aircraft regis- 
tered in Iran. 

(d) The following acts, when commit- 
ted by any person subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in connection 
with any transaction involving Iran, an 
Iranian governmental entity, an enter- 
prise controlled by Iran or an Iranian 
governmental entity, or any person in 
Iran: 


(1) Making available any new credits 
or loans; 
Making available any new deposit 
facilities or allowing substantial 
increases in non-dollar deposits 
which exist as of the date of this 
Order; 


(iii) Allowing more favorable terms of 
payment than are customarily 
used in international commercial 
transactions; or 
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(iv) Failing to act in a businesslike 
manner in exercising any rights 
when payments due on existing 
credits or loans are not made in 
a timely manner. 

(e) The engaging by any person sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States in any service contract in support 
of an industrial project in Iran, except 
any such contract entered into prior to the 
date of this Order or concerned with 
medical care. 

(f) The engaging by any person sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States in any transaction which evades or 
avoids, or has the purpose or effect of 
evading or avoiding, any of the prohibi- 
tions set forth in this section. 

1-102. The prohibitions in section 1- 
101 above shall not apply to transactions 
by any person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States which is a non-bank- 
ing association, corporation, or other or- 
ganization organized and doing business 
under the laws of any foreign country. 

1-103. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is delegated, and authorized to exercise, 
all functions vested in the President by 
the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) to 
carry out the purposes of this Order. The 
Secretary may redelegate any of these 
functions to other officers and agencies of 
the Federal government. 

1-104. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall ensure that actions taken pursuant 
to this Order and Executive Order No. 
12170 are accounted for as required by 
Section 401 of the National Emergencies 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1641). 

1-105. This Order is effective im- 
mediately. In accord with Section 401 of 
the National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 
1641) and Section 204 of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1703), it shall be immediately 
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transmitted to the Congress and published 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
April 7, 1980. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:18 p.m., April 7, 1980] 


Economic Sanctions Against Iran 


Message to the Congress Reporting on the 
U.S. Actions. April 7, 1980 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 204(b) of the In- 
ternational Emergency Economic Powers 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703, I hereby report to 
the Congress that I have today exercised 
the authority granted by this Act to take 
certain trade, financial and other meas- 
ures against Iran and its nationals. 

1. On November 14, 1979, I took the 
step of blocking certain property or in- 
terests in property of the Government of 
Iran, its instrumentalities and controlled 
entities and the Central Bank of Iran. At 
that time the United States Embassy in 


Tehran was occupied and American per- 
sonnel were being held hostage there in 
flagrant violation of international law. In 
addition, Iran had threatened suddenly 
to withdraw its assets from United States 
banks, to refuse to accept payment in 


dollars for oil, and to repudiate obliga- 
tions owed to the United States and to 
United States nationals. Iran’s actions at- 
tacked the foundations of the interna- 
tional legal order as well as the stability 
of the world economy and the interna- 
tional monetary system. 

2. The extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security, foreign policy, and econ- 
omy of the United States, which I deter- 
mined existed on November 14, continues 
today. The United States has used every 
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diplomatic and legal means available to 
it to end this extraordinary threat, but 
without avail. Iran has ignored or re- 
buffed a decision by the International 
Court of Justice, resolutions by the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations and 
efforts by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations and others to resolve the 
underlying problems. 

3. In light of the above, it is necessary 
for me to order the following to be pro- 
hibited: 


(a) The sale, supply or other transfer, 
by any person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, of any items, com- 
modities or products, except food, medi- 
cine and supplies intended strictly for 
medical purposes, and donations of cloth- 
ing intended to be used to relieve human 
suffering, from the United States or from 
any foreign country, whether or not 
originating in the United States, either to 
or destined for Iran, an Iranian govern- 
mental entity in Iran, any other person or 
body in Iran, or any other person or body 
for the purposes of any enterprise carried 
on in Iran. 


b) The shipment by vessel, aircraft, 
railway or other land transport of United 
States registration or owned by or under 
charter to any person subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States or the car- 
riage (whether or not in bond) by land 
transport facilities the United 
States of any of the items, commodities 
and products covered by subparagraph 

a) of this paragraph which are consigned 
to or destined for Iran, an Iranian govern- 
mental entity or any person or body in 
Iran, or to any enterprise carried on in 
Iran. 


across 


(c) The shipment from the United 
States of any of the items, products and 
commodities covered by subparagraph 
a) of this paragraph on vessels or air- 
craft registered in Iran. 
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(d) The following acts, when com- 
mitted by any person subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States in connection 
with any transaction involving Iran, an 
Iranian governmental entity, an enter- 
prise controlled by Iran or an Iranian 
governmental entity, or any person in 
Iran: 

(i) Making available any new credits 
or loans; 

(ii) Making available any new deposit 
facilities or allowing substantial 
increases in non-dollar deposits 
which exist as of the date of the 
Order; 

(iii) Allowing more favorable terms of 
payment than are customarily 
used in international commercial 
transactions; or 

(iv) Failing to act in a businesslike 
manner in exercising any rights 
when payments due on existing 
credits or loans are not made in 
a timely manner. 

(e) The engaging by any person sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States in any service contract in support 
of an industrial project in Iran, except 
any such contract entered into prior to 
the date of the Order or concerned with 
medical care. 

(f) The engaging by any person sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States in any transaction which evades 
or avoids, or has the purpose or effect of 
evading or avoiding, any of the prohibi- 
tions set forth above. 

Attached is a copy of this Executive 
Order which I am transmitting pursuant 
to 50 U.S.C. 1641(b). 

4. The prohibitions in paragraph 3 
above shall not apply to transactions by 
any person subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States which is a non-banking 
association, corporation, or other orga- 
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nization organized and doing business 
under the laws of any foreign country. 


5. The above measures are being taken 
in furtherance of the objectives of Resolu- 
tion 461 adopted by the Security Council 
of the United Nations on December 31, 
1979, and would have been specifically 
mandated by the Security Council on 
January 13, 1980, but for a veto by the 
Soviet Union. 

6. This action is taken with respect to 
Iran and its nationals for the reasons 
described in this report. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
April 7, 1980. 


Iranian Aliens 
Executive Order 12206. April 7, 1980 


AMENDMENT OF DELEGATION OF AU- 
THORITY WiTH RESPECT TO ENTRY OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, including Section 215 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended (8 U.S.C. 1185), and Section 
301 of Title 3 of the United States Code, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1-101. Amendment. 

Section 1-101 of Executive Order 12172 
of November 26, 1979, is amended by 
deleting “holding nonimmigrant visas,”. 
1-102. Effective Date. 

This order is effective immediately. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
April 7, 1980. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:19 p.m., April 7, 1980] 
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1980 Summer Olympics in 
Moscow 


Mailgram to the President of the United 
States Olympic Committee on U.S. 
Participation in the Games. April 5, 1980 


To Robert Kane: 


I want to emphasize to you my firm and 
considered judgment that the House of 
Delegates of the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee should vote next week not to send 
American athletes to the summer Olym- 
pic games in Moscow. 


The continuing Soviet aggression and 
brutality in Afghanistan has shocked and 
horrified nations and people the world 
over. It jeopardizes the security of the 
Persian Gulf area and threatens world 
peace and stability. 

In these circumstances, a USOC deci- 
sion to send a team to Moscow would be 
against our national interest and would 
damage our national security. It would 
indicate to the Soviets—and to the entire 
world—that the U.S. lacks the resolve to 
oppose Soviet aggression. It would be per- 
ceived as a vindication of the Soviet 
action, and you can be sure that the 
Soviets would so portray it. It would 
weaken the international Olympic move- 
ment. 

There are times when individuals and 
nations must stand firm on matters of 
principle. This is such a time. If we clearly 
and resolutely show the way, other na- 
tions will follow. 


The American people will applaud a 
USOC decision not to send a team to 
Moscow. So will the Congress which 
voted overwhelmingly to oppose U.S. 
participation at Moscow. I believe such a 
decision by the USOC will bring en- 
hanced support for the USOC’s efforts 
thereafter on behalf of the interests of 
American athletes. 
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I ask you to join me, the U.S. Congress, 
and the American people in the decision 
not to participate in Moscow this summer. 

Sincerely, 
Jmmy CarTER 


[Robert Kane, President, USOC, Teagle Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 14853] 


NOTE: Similar mailgrams also were sent to the 
members of the House of Delegates of the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. 


The text of the mailgram was released on 
April 8. 


Extension of the Reorganization 
Act of 1977 


Statement on Signing H.R. 6585 Into Law. 
April 8, 1980 


I have today signed into law H.R. 6585, 
which extends the President’s reorganiza- 
tion authority under the Reorganization 
Act of 1977 for one more year, until 
April 6, 1981. The Congress has acted 
swiftly in extending this authority. I com- 
mend Representative Brooks and Senators 
Abraham Ribicoff and Jim Sasser for their 
leadership in facilitating its passage. 

During the last 3 years, the reorganiza- 
tion plan has proved to be a valuable tool 
to improve the efficiency and responsive- 
ness of Federal agencies. The extension of 
this authority for another year provides 
both the President and the Congress with 
the ability to deal with organizational 
problems in the Federal Government that 
can only be met through joint executive- 
legislative action. 

In the last 3 years, nine reorganization 
plans have gone into effect. Those plans 
dealt with: 

(1) reorganizing the Executive Office 

of the President ; 

(2) establishing the International 

Communication Agency; 
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strengthening the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission; 
replacing the Civil Service Com- 
mission with the Office of Person- 
nel Management and the inde- 
pendent Merit Systems Protection 
Board; 

establishing the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency; 
carrying out the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) ; 

establishing the Federal Inspector 
for the Alaska Natural Gas Trans- 
portation System ; 

establishing the International De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency; 
and 

reorganizing our _ international 
trade functions under the new Of- 
fice of the United States Trade 
Representative. 

A 10th reorganization plan would im- 
prove the effectiveness of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. That plan, which 
was developed as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Accident at 
Three Mile Island, is now under con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

Again, I commend the Congress for its 
responsive action in passing this legis- 
lation. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 6585 is Public Law 
96-230, approved April 8. 


Visit of President 

Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt 

Toasts at the Dinner Honoring the Egyptian 
President. April 8, 1980 


PRESIDENT Carter. First of all, let me 
welcome everyone here. 
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In our great country we have a lot to be 
thankful for. I won’t take my entire time 
to describe the blessings that we have in 
the United States, but one of the blessings 
that we have tonight is to have two very 
close friends to come and visit us, along 
with their family and their official family, 
from Egypt. Sometimes when people walk 
in a home, there’s an instant feeling of 
warmth and friendship and common pur- 
pose and even a degree of love. And that’s 
the way we feel when the Sadats come to 
visit us at the White House. 

That’s not the only thing I’m thankful 
for. Every day when the election pro- 
gresses through its long and tortuous route, 
I’m thankful that one man is not running 
against me in the United States. 
[Laughter] How would you like to run 
against Anwar Sadat—([laughter|—for 
President of the United States? I would 
guess that he’s possibly the most popular 
man not only in our country but in most 
parts of the world, because he has demon- 
strated in his own life, in a unique and 
exemplary way, statesmanship, under- 
standing of others in a strong and compas- 
sionate and self-confident manner, and the 
epitome of political courage. 

When he decided in his own fashion to 
make an historic trip to Jerusalem, it 
transformed the attitude of the world. 
There was a shock that went through so- 
ciety in almost every nation on Earth and 
a thrill that one person could change in- 
stantly a discouraging and even debilitat- 
ing deadlock, which had given four wars 
in 30 years. 

It’s hard to think back now on those 
troubled times, because so much has 
changed in the last 30 months—a time 
when Israel was hated and despised by al- 
most all Arab governments, when no Arab 
leader had the temerity to even meet with 
or talk to or recognize diplomatically or 
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acknowledge the right of Israel to exist. 
And President Sadat decided to change all 
that. And he was received with gratitude 
and friendship and with courage by Prime 
Minister Begin and the people of Israel. 

A lot has happened since then, and the 
response has been extraordinary—an un- 
precedented achievement of an accord, an 
agreement, a mutual commitment be- 
tween Israel and Egypt after 13 days of 
intense negotiations at Camp David, when 
the limit of, I would say, human commit- 
ment and tenacity and perseverance and 
patience was tested. And we came out 
with a signed document that laid the 
groundwork for the future. 

I have reread this document lately, and 
it’s filled not only with achievement but 
with promise. It would be inconceivable 
that we would let this promise slip from 
our grasp and end the hopes and the con- 
fidence and the aspirations of two troubled 
peoples, and indeed the entire world, with 
failure. It’s inconceivable. 

It’s important for us to remember that 
peace between Israel and Egypt is not a 
threat to others. It’s a possibility for the 
realization of the hopes of the Palestinians 
and the hopes of all Israel’s neighbors and, 
indeed, all the nations of the Arab world 
to live in peace and to slowly but inevit- 
ably remove hatred from their hearts and 
to seek for common understanding. It’s 
not easy. No one claims that it’s easy. It 
hasn’t been easy so far. But it’s important. 
The two countries have set May 26 as a 
goal date for the consummation of the 
expectations at Camp David, and I think 
we should not forget the promise, that still 
exists in a live and vital way, of success. 


I just summarized on a piece of paper 
the basic elements of the Camp David ac- 
cords. It’s a brief document. And I would 
hope that all of you might get a copy of it 
and just read it over, because it’s indeed 
extraordinary. It specifies that the U.N. 
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Security Council Resolution 242 will be a 
basis for future negotiations in the rela- 
tionships between Israel and all her neigh- 
bors. It expresses a firm commitment to 
the respect for the territory and the inde- 
pendence and the integrity and the sover- 
eignty of all nations and the right for them 
to live in peace behind recognized and 
secure borders. 

It specifies that the relationship that’s 
now developed between Israel and Egypt 
should not be confined to those two na- 
tions, but the same kind of thrust should 
extend to the relationship between Israel 
and all her neighbors. It’s a foundation for 
future success with nations that so far 
have not chosen to take advantage of this 
wonderful opportunity. 

This document specifies the organiza- 
tion of a self-governing authority in the 
West Bank and Gaza, derived through 
free elections held by the people who live 
in those two troubled areas. And with the 
establishment of a self-governing author- 
ity, Israel has agreed to withdraw the mili- 
tary government and the civilian adminis- 
tration associated with it, and then to 
withdraw all her troops from the occupied 
territories, and then the remainder of 
those troops to be located in specified secu- 
rity locations. The people of those two ter- 
ritories are granted autonomy, and as 
Prime Minister Begin said many times in 
the presence of President Sadat and me, 
not just autonomy—full autonomy. Full 
autonomy, he said many, many times. 

It’s important for us to know that the 
agreement calls for a strong local police 
force and for that local police force to be 
interrelated with law enforcement officials 
in Jordan and in Egypt and in other sur- 
rounding countries. 

It’s important for us to remember that 
security arrangements should be agreed 
upon, that there should be a recognition 
of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
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people, that the Palestinians have a right 
to participate in the determination of their 
own future, and that the Palestinian ques- 
tion should be resolved in all its aspects, 
and that the nations involved—that is, 
Egypt, Israel, we, and others—should pro- 
vide for the resolution of the problem of 
the Palestinian refugees. 

You can see how far-reaching this 
document is, and Prime Minister Begin, 
President Sadat, and I are pledged to 
carry out all these agreements on our word 
of honor and on the honor of the nations 
that we represent. It’s a solemn commit- 
ment which cannot be lightly ignored or 
violated. 

The world now may be skeptical about 
the prospects of success, but the world is 
not nearly so skeptical now as it was be- 
fore Camp David or before the peace 
treaty was signed between Israel and 
Egypt. We’ve overcome difficulties in the 
past, and the United States plays a full 
role in assuring that the negotiations now 
underway will be successful. 

A week from now, Prime Minister 
Begin will be here. And he has the same 
commitment to the success of this effort as 
is shared between President Sadat and my- 
self. We cannot afford to fail, because of 
these two nations committed to peace and 
led by courageous men who are deter- 
mined not to fail. 

Tonight, I would like to propose a 
toast: To the people of Egypt, a proud 
and ancient nation which has provided 
leadership for the world through many 
generations, and for its great leader, Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat, his lovely wife, and all 
the human characteristics that are so fine 
and noble which they represent. And I’d 
like to propose a toast to peace. 

PresweNT Sapat. My dear friend, 
President Carter, Mrs. Carter, 
friends: 


dear 
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Thank you for your kind words and 
genuine hospitality. 

As you well know, it is always a pleasure 
for us to visit your great country and work 
with you for the noble cause of peace and 
friendship among nations. The historic 
steps we have taken together on the road 
to peace constitute the most positive con- 
tribution to that cause. 

We are determined to pursue our mis- 
sion until a comprehensive settlement is 
achieved. This was our pledge when we 
started together, and it remains our firm 
commitment. If a comprehensive settle- 
ment was a necessity at the time we began 
our endeavor, it is an absolute must today. 

The talks we held today confirmed my 
confidence in your unwavering commit- 
ment to justice and morality. You have 
demonstrated once again your sensitivity 
to other people suffering a denial of rights. 
You have proven your determination to 
stand firm by your commitments. You set 
a shining example for genuine concern 
and unselfish concern for peace and sta- 
bility in every corner of the world. You 
fully realized the interdependence and 
community of interests between all nations 
today. As ever, you shouldered your re- 
sponsibility with vision and courage. 

In the weeks and months ahead, we 
shall continue to work together for the 
consolidation of peace. We shall spare no 
effort in our concerted drive to effect a 
genuine change in the West Bank and 
Gaza. A real transfer of authority must 
take place, and a new era of reconciliation 
should begin. This would be in the interest 
of all nations, not the Palestinian peoples 
alone. No one benefits from the continua- 
tion of occupation and the perpetuation of 
conflict. No one profits from the escalation 
of tension and the deepening of suspicion, 
suspension, and distrust among those who 


live in the same region. Everyone stands to 
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gain from a just and lasting peace in the 
cradle of civilization. 

I am happy to say that we are quite sat- 
isfied with the development of our cooper- 
ation in various fields. This is greatly ap- 
preciated by every Egyptian. We are 
determined to intensify the creative ex- 
change between our peoples for the good 
of all nations. Such a healthy and sound 
relationship, based on mutual respect and 
trust, can promote a higher degree of uni- 
versal understanding and cooperation. It 
sets a model for human interaction and 
solidarity with those who believe in the 
oneness of the destiny of man. Let us 
pledge to continue this march and rein- 
force our friendship in every possible way. 

Dear friends, permit me to ask you to 
rise in a tribute to our great friend, Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter, and Mrs. Carter, to all 
of you present tonight, to every American 
who lent us his support and understand- 
ing, and to the ever-growing friendship 
between our nations. God bless you all. 


NOTE: President Carter spoke at 8:07 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Older Americans Month and 
Senior Citizens Day 
Proclamation 4745. April 9, 1980 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year since 1963, the month of May 
has been designated as our Nation’s special 
time for both honoring our older citizens 
and assessing their present needs. It is my 
deep belief that not only the form, but the 
meaning, of that tradition 
observed throughout America. 


must be 
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Since I became President, my Adminis- 
tration has worked hard—and success- 
fully—to improve the quality of older per- 
sons’ lives by enhancing their physical and 
material security and by providing greater 
opportunities for them to continue utiliz- 
ing their skills and experiences. 

We have firmed up the financial base of 
the Social Security system and are con- 
tinuing to monitor closely the revenue 
needs of this most fundamental social 
program. 

We have worked with the Congress to 
pass the Older Americans Act, which will 
unify and improve the administration of 
services. 

We have pressed for stronger laws to 
protect older people against discrimina- 
tion in the job market and in the alloca- 
tions of Federal resources, and we have 
streamlined the enforcement of those laws. 
We have also taken the initiative to 
end age discrimination in employment 
opportunities. 

However, significant changes are taking 
place in our population which raise new 
issues, and highlight new aspects of exist- 
ing issues. A decline in the birth rate, 
along with improvements in health care, 
are moving us toward a society in which 
more Americans, and a higher proportion 
of Americans, will be older. The implica- 
tions of this gradual but certain shift will 
be felt by all segments of society. 

Answers must be found to a host of 
questions which have just begun to be 
asked, let alone resolved. 

* How can America be assured that the 
talents, creativity and experience of its 
older citizens are adequately tapped 
through opportunities for salaried employ- 
ment, self employment and work as 
volunteers? 

* How do we identify and support more 
policies, both public and private, which 
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further the independence and dignity of 
older people? 

¢ How can we target resources to meet 
the health and social needs of older per- 
sons with special problems, without per- 
petuating the myth that most elderly are 
frail or helpless? 

¢ How can we expedite the transfer of 
new knowledge from the remarkable ad- 
vances of biomedical, social and behav- 
ioral research? 


¢ How can we focus public policy on the 
needs and resources of the elderly? 


* How can we assure that elderly mem- 
bers of minority groups are full partic- 
ipants in America’s progress on behalf of 
the aged? 

¢ What is the proper role of govern- 
ment at federal, state and community 
levels in assuring services and opportuni- 
ties for older citizens, while encouraging 
the work of private organizations and the 
caring support of families? 

Now is the time to renew a national dis- 
cussion on these and related issues, 
through local, state and regional meetings 
leading up to the White House Conference 
on Aging in 1981. The forums must in- 
volve Americans from all segments of our 
society: business, labor, educational, cul- 
tural, religious, political and community 
leaders ; specialists working with the aged; 
and, most important, older people 
themselves. 


I therefore urge that community forums 
be held throughout the Nation during 
May, to begin the process which will cul- 
minate in a thoughtful, productive and 
enduringly beneficial White House Con- 
ference in 1981. 


Now, TuHererore, I, Jimmy Carter, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate May 1980 as Older 
Americans Month. I ask all Americans to 
participate in the activities and discussions 
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marking this special period, so that 
America can be strengthened and enlight- 
ened by the result. I further designate 
May 8, 1980, as Senior Citizens Day in 
honor of older Americans. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this ninth day of April, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
eighty, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourth. 

Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:26 p.m., April 9, 1980] 


National Consumer 
Education Week 


Proclamation 4746. April 9, 1980 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s economy is the largest and 
most complex in the history of the world. 
It offers an unparalleled choice of goods 
and services. For our economy to work 
best for our people, all of us must have the 
information and knowledge we need to 
make intelligent decisions as consumers. 

Every citizen can benefit from knowing 
more about consumer laws, rights, and 
avenues of redress. Many people—includ- 
ing the young, the elderly and the poor— 
need help in learning about buying skills, 
financial management, resource conserva- 
tion methods, and self-help or alternative 
solutions to economic constraints. In addi- 
tion, educated consumers can do much to 
ensure genuine competition, increased 
productivity, higher quality, and lower 
prices in the marketplace. 
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Many good programs for consumer edu- 
cation, public and private, are now in 
place. But we need a more comprehensive 
and coordinated approach. Just as our 
democratic political system needs well- 
informed citizens, our free economy needs 
well-informed consumers who can partic- 
ipate effectively in the marketplace part- 
nership among consumers, government, 
and business. 

Schools, governments, consumer orga- 
nizations, labor unions, and businesses all 
can play a role in meeting this challenge. 
I call upon each of these sectors to ex- 
amine closely how, individually and col- 
lectively, they can initiate and support 
consumer education. 

Now, Tuererore, I, Jimmy Carter, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning 
October 5, 1980, as National Consumer 
Education Week. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this ninth day of April 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two 
hundred and fourth. 

Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:27 p.m., April 9, 1980] 


Visit of President Sadat 
of Egypt 


Remarks to Reporters Following a Meeting. 
April 9, 1980 


PRESIDENT Carter. Again our Nation is 
honored and pleased to have President 
Anwar Sadat come here representing the 
great nation of Egypt. His personal cour- 
age and his understanding of difficult 
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issues, his patience in negotiations, and his 
very sound advice and wisdom which he 
shares with me, all are very helpful to our 
Nation in seeking peace not only in the 
Middle East but throughout the world. 

The closeness of our diplomatic rela- 
tions and between our peoples is indeed 
reassuring to us as Americans. We’ve had 
perhaps the most far-reaching discussions 
this last 2 days, in my own experience as 
President, concerning many issues that af- 
fect our two nations. We have concen- 
trated especially on further progress for 
peace in the Mideast between Israel and 
all her neighbors. This is a good explora- 
tory opportunity for us to define the issues 
more specifically and to detect any differ- 
ences that might exist between ourselves 
and the people of Egypt. 

We are preparing now for a visit next 
week with Prime Minister Begin, who will 
be here with representatives of his govern- 
ment, and we expect this to be anothe1 
step toward the realization of the hopes 
and expectations spelled out so plainly and 
specifically in the Camp David accords: 
the realization of security for Egypt and 
security for Israel, peace between all the 
nations in the region, a recognition of 
sovereign rights, a recognition of Israel’s 
security behind recognized borders, a rec- 
ognition of the realization of the Pales- 
tinian rights, the recognition that the 
Palestinians must have a voice in the de- 
termination of their own future, a resolu- 
tion of the refugee question. All these ele- 
ments, described so well in the Camp 
David accords, are our common goals. 

These talks have been constructive. And 
of course no decisions could be reached 
yet, because Prime Minister Begin and the 
Israelis must be carefully consulted as 
well. The United States will continue to 
play a major role in these discussions, as 
necessary. And I look forward to seeing 
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Prime Minister Begin when he arrives next 
week. We have kept him informed—I 
have—about the progress of our own talks 
here, and we have shared with him the 
basic elements of our discussion. I will be 
making a full report to Prime Minister 
Begin following President Sadat’s depar- 
ture, and after Prime Minister Begin’s 
visit, I will, of course, make a full report to 
President Sadat. 

I'd like to ask now our distinguished 
guest to say a word. We are honored, 
again, to have him here, and I’m deeply 
grateful for what he adds to my ability to 
lead this country. President Sadat. 

PRESIDENT SapatT. In the last 2 days we 
have discussed and explored all possible 
alternatives to give momentum to the 
peace process. Let me tell you this in all 
candor: A year before, we signed here the 
treaty between Egypt and Israel. Every 
party has fulfilled his obligations scrupu- 
lously. But as I said, in all candor, we 
could have never achieved this without 
the help of President Carter and the 
American people behind him. 

At this moment there are lots of difficul- 
ties and new developments in the area 
where we live, namely, Afghanistan, Iran, 
the threat to the gulf. All this, in my view, 
should enhance the efforts for reaching 
an agreement upon the full autonomy for 
the Palestinians; that has been the mate- 
rial of the second document of Camp 
David. As you know, the Palestinian ques- 
tion is the core and crux of the whole 
problem in the Middle East and the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. And let me add that with 
the help of the United States, with the 
help of President Carter and his decision 
and his principles, I’m sure we can reach 
agreement and overcome all the difficul- 
ties, like the difficulties we faced before. 

President Carter’s decision to act as full 


partner was a turning point in the history 
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of this conflict, and it was behind all the 
achievements that we have reached in the 
last 2 years—that no one could have be- 
lieved it could happen in a matter of 2 
years, after such a long time in this dis- 
pute. Let me seize this opportunity and ex- 
press my gratitude for my dear friend, 
President Carter, and for the very warm 
sentiments of the gallant American people, 
whom I am proud of being their friend. 
And as I promised before, I shall never let 
you down. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: President Carter spoke at 11:45 a.m. on 
the South Grounds of the White House. 


Visit of President Sadat 
of Egypt 
White House Statement. April 9, 1980 

President Sadat and President Carter 
have completed 2 days of extensive talks 
in which they reviewed carefully and in 
depth a wide range of issues, including the 
Middle East, Southwest Asia, Africa, and 
the remaining issues in the current auton- 
omy negotiations. The talks were held in 
the spirit of the close relationship which 
President Sadat and President Carter have 
developed along with Prime Minister 
Begin in working together to bring peace 
to the Middle East. 

Both leaders reaffirmed their conviction 
that the Camp David agreement and the 
subsequent peace treaty between Egypt 
and Israel have produced the first tangible 
steps, after decades of conflict, toward 
achieving real peace in that troubled area 
of the world. President Carter praised the 
scrupulous implementation of the peace 
treaty, at times even ahead of schedule, 
noting that both President Sadat and 
Prime Minister Begin have proved to the 
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world their dedication to sparing their 
people the agony of war. 

In their discussions, the two Presidents 
asserted again their joint determination to 
pursue to successful conclusion, within the 
Camp David framework, the current 
autonomy negotiations as another step 
toward a comprehensive peace settlement 
in the Middle East. They focused on ways 
to accelerate the peace process and to re- 
solve the remaining issues in the negotia- 
tions. President Carter plans to pursue 
these discussions in an equally thorough 
examination next week with Prime Minis- 
ter Begin. 

The two Presidents reaffirmed that the 
objective of the parties is to do everything 
possible to reach agreement by the May 26 
goal set out in the agreement which Presi- 
dent Sadat and Prime Minister Begin sent 
President Carter at the time they signed 
their peace treaty. 

They were joined for their discussions 
on the Egyptian side by the Minister of 
Defense and War Production, General 
Kamal Hassan Ali; the Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Butrus Butrus 
Ghali; the Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Ashraf Ghorbal ; and First Un- 
der Secretary and Director of the Office of 
the Vice President, Dr. Usoma al-Baz. 
The American side was also represented 
by the Vice President; Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance; the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, Dr. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski; the Personal Repre- 
sentative of the President, Ambassador Sol 
Linowitz; Ambassador to Egypt, Alfred 
Atherton; the Deputy Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, 
David Aaron; Assistant Secretary of State 
Harold Saunders; and National Security 
Council staff member, Robert Hunter. 
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Caribbean/Central American 
Action 


Remarks at a White House Reception. 
April 9, 1980 


Tue PresipeNt. Governor Graham and 
members of the board of trustees of the 
Caribbean/Central American Action, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

It’s a great opportunity for us to be 
together, and it’s a pleasure for me to 
welcome you here to the White House. 


We have before us an exciting and ex- 
tremely important new enterprise. I know 
you’ve spent time today discussing what 
might be accomplished in the future and 
some of the elements that comprise the 
circumstances under which we will be 
working together, not only among our- 
selves but with literally thousands of other 
Americans who share our interest in the 
Caribbean region, including the islands 
and the countries of Central America. 

Tonight marks what I think will be a 
significant new effort to forge bonds of 
friendship between the people of the 
United States of America and our neigh- 
bors to the south. Bob Graham has named 
this group Caribbean/Central American 
Action, and the emphasis, as you well 
know, is on the word “action.” This is 
important to us, because what we do will 
go far beyond good intentions or even 
good speeches or public statements. We’re 
looking for results, exemplified by last- 
ing friendships both between nations and 
between people. 

This action group represents a coming 
together of two concerns: first, our shared 
concern about the vital importance of the 
entire Caribbean region—that concern 
and interest has been growing lately—and 
secondly, a recognition that the friendship 
on a people-to-people basis must be the 
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foundation for any progress that we envi- 
sion taking place. 

Let me say just a few words about each 
one of these aspects of our interest. The 
United States is one of a large number of 
nations and peoples who are washed by 
the waters of the Caribbean. We are a 
Caribbean nation just as surely as we are 
an Atlantic nation or a Pacific nation. 
Geographically, it’s not only the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico, but it’s also 
other States as well; Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas are Carib- 
bean States. 

The cultures of our regions enrich one 
another—language, shared music, a com- 
mon interest in sports, a common histor- 
ical background, a common realization of 
the opportunities for the future. The ties 
of blood kinship are very strong, and this 
can be a basis on which we predicate 
future progress. Members of the same im- 
mediate family share citizenship and 
residence here in our country and citizen- 
ship and residence in every other one of 
the nations in the Caribbean region. 

We recognize the extreme strategic 
importance of the region. This is not of 
importance only to the United States, but 
every one of the nations in whom we are 
interested also must share that common 
strategic interest and importance. Our 
security is related one to another. 

The waters of the Caribbean touch 
more than 20 independent nations and 
more than a half-dozen dependencies. 
And as you know, the formation of new 
nations has been an almost explosive and 
a very exciting event in the last few years, 
and in the next few years as well. Except 
for us and Venezuela, Mexico, and Co- 
lombia, the other nations are relatively 
small, but each one is important in its 
own right. 


The economies of this area are quite 
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vulnerable to international or global price 
structures and actions taken on a multi- 
national basis outside the region. Many of 
these countries are heavily dependent on 
one or two or very few commodities. And 
when the prices for their products are set 
outside the borders of their own country, 
there is a tendency to blame all domestic 
problems on outside forces. This causes 
people to want to lash out or to distrust 
outsiders. It creates instability, and it also 
makes possible the intrusion of alien forces 
into a country who do not have the best 
interests of the people as a_ prime 
consideration. 

The exploitation of dissatisfaction and 
the desire for change is a recognized fact. 
These factors have created an open ave- 
nue for Cuban adventurism—a Cuba 
supported by and encouraged by, fi- 
nanced by the Soviet Union. We tend to 
misunderstand the threat of Cuba. Cer- 
tainly they contribute to violence and in- 
stability in the Caribbean region, but the 
real threat of Cuba is that they claim to 
offer a model to be emulated by people 
who are dissatisfied with their own lot 
or who are struggling to change things for 
the better. Cuba’s promise, as you well 
know, is an empty one, just as Cuba’s 
claimed independence is a myth. The 
inability of Cuban leaders to breathe one 
critical word of Soviet imperialism, even 
refraining from criticizing the Soviets’ 
actual invasion of Afghanistan, shows a 
total absence of independence on the part 
of Cuba. 

As you know, the Soviets prop up 
Cuba’s bankrupt economy with an infu- 
sion of several millions of dollars every 
day. Moreover, Cuba is the only nation on 
Earth, I believe, that is more dependent 
on one major commodity now than it 
was 20 years ago. The stagnation there is 


debilitating indeed. And we see the 
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hunger of many people on that island to 
escape political deprivation of freedom 
and also economic adversity. Our heart 
goes out to the almost 10,000 freedom- 
loving Cubans who entered a temporarily 
opened gate at the Peruvian Embassy just 
within this week. 

We have a concern, yes, about Cuba’s 
threatening role in the Caribbean, but our 
overriding interest is not to respond to 
threats of this kind. Our overriding inter- 
est must be the well-being, the unselfish 
relationship between Americans of all 
kinds and the people who live in that 
troubled region, but important region. 

They're not the only ones who are 
troubled. Our country, as you well know, 
shares the same problems, the same 
troubles of excessive dependence on out- 
side energy, on excessive inflation rates, on 
relatively high unemployment rates, on a 
common desire for security, on a struggle 
to exemplify in our own lives the prin- 
ciples and ideals which we hold so pre- 
cious. We’re not a big brother setting a 
perfect example in a perfect society for 
others who are less fortunate than we. 
We share with our neighbors to the south 
the same basic problems and also, most 
importantly, the same basic opportunities. 

This is a time when people who suf- 
fer under dictatorships of the left and 
the right want a free voice to express 
their displeasure and their urging for 
change, and we are concerned when 
they’re deprived of a right to speak or to 
act in their own best interest. 

Democracy is a vital force in the Car- 
ibbean region. We want to encourage 
that vital force. We’ve seen tangible evi- 
dence in the Caribbean and the South 
American region of an improvement in 
the turning toward democracy by many 
peoples there; in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, for instance, in the 1978 election 
first time in the history of that country 
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when there had been a peaceful change 
of administration brought about by open 
and free elections. In Saint Vincent and 
Saint Kitts/Nevis, the recent elections 
have also demonstrated that democracy 
works. In some, there’ve been temporary 
setbacks—in Suriname and in Grenada, 
for instance—but we hope that that inter- 
ruption will be temporary. 

I'd like to say that Central America, 
as contrasted with the Caribbean, is go- 
ing through an even more turbulent time 
right now, when political polarization in- 
creases. The advocates of peaceful and 
democratic change become the targets of 
both extremes from the right and the left. 
This is happening in El Salvador. We’re 
deeply concerned about occurrences 
there. It could happen other places. The 
Government of El Salvador is struggling 
with some very significant reforms in land 
ownership—one of the most sweeping 
land reform efforts that I have ever wit- 
nessed. And of course we know that this 
is an effort that both extremes of the 
right and left would like to see fail. 

The challenge to us is to refrain from 
unwarranted intervention in the internal 
affairs of any other country, but in a 
completely proper and open way to help 
those who want to improve their own 
lifestyle, their own freedom, and their 
own economic well-being. 

We ourselves are undergoing very rapid 
change. We're trying to reverse our de- 
pendence on imported oil. We are one 
of the players on the international scene, 
along with other countries. We’re seeking 
to alter our ideas and develop better re- 
lationships with countries in the develop- 
ing world. Throughout my own Presi- 
dency, we have increased our interest in 
democratic principles, human rights, and 
the individuality and the recognition of 
the importance of each particular country 
in this troubled region. 
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Since I was inaugurated, we have more 
than doubled aid to the Caribbean re- 
gion. When the Congress completes action 
on the present aid program, which I think 
will pass, we will have nearly quadrupled 
our aid to Central America. And as you 
all know, this is a time of extraordinary 
budgetary restraint. 

In addition to these bilateral efforts, we 
have encouraged the formation and 
worked very closely with 30 other nations 
and 15 international institutions to pro- 
vide additional economic help for the 
Caribbean with the 
World Bank and others. Multilateral as- 
sistance has increased fourfold between 
1976 and 1980, from $110 million to more 
than $400 million in that brief period of 
time. 


region—working 


In short, we have put a high priority 
on a better aid program for the Carib- 
bean region and for Central America. Our 
values and our concerns require that we 
play an active role in this region. We’ve 
done a lot as a government. I need not go 
down any more details, but I would like 
to say that the relationship between our 
countries is shaped very slightly by actual, 
tangible, definite government action. 

In many nations of the south, the “U.S. 
Government” itself is at least partially 
suspect—likely without good reason, on 
occasion with reason. And that’s what 
makes it so important for us to expand 
what the Government can do in a limited 
way at the Federal level and encompass 
other elements of American life who can 
act more definitively and more effective- 
ly to magnify the beneficial influence of 
our great country among the nations and 
the peoples in the Caribbean region. 

The talent, the scientific knowledge, 
the educational ability, the wealth, the 
technology of our country is not focused 
in the Federal Government. It’s focused 
in farmers and workers and _ businesses 
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and universities, in local governments; it’s 
focused in churches; it’s focused among 
civic groups who have a benevolent char- 
acter. This is where the real strength of 
our country lies, and this is an opportu- 
nity for tapping the treasure of what the 
United States is to reach the goals that 
you are defining in this new entity. That’s 
why we’re here today. 

I might say that we don’t want to sup- 
plant the outstanding groups already de- 
voted to similar purposes. We are not 
going to create a new bureaucracy. We’re 
going to try to coordinate, as best we can, 
those groups already doing such a won- 
derful job, build on them, and bring in 
other thousands of Americans to help us 
with this common purpose. We’re inter- 
ested in dignity, development, and democ- 
racy. 

Dignity, to be derived in the hearts 
and minds of hundreds of thousands of 
our neighbors who know for a fact, be- 
cause we are sincere, that we value them, 
that we want them to have a better life, 
that we want them to trust us with good 
reason, not because we have any selfish 
intent to exploit them as a customer or 
even as a political ally, but because we 
know for certain that they and we share 
common opportunities and common pur- 
poses. 


Development, not in the form of 


huge projects perhaps, but community- 
type interrelationships that can be derived 
only with a clear understanding of their 


and their needs—here 
again, there is no way to separate the 
mutuality of benefit to be derived. 


opportunities 


And democracy, not trying to foist 
on others an exact replica of our own gov- 
ernment, but to demonstrate by how we 
act and what we do that our way of life, 
based on freedom, based on the value of 


the individual, is worthy of free adoption 
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by others through their own exercise of 
their own judgment. 

Many of you have spent a good part of 
the day discussing these issues; I know 
that. But we ought not to forget that 
everyone here ought to be the core of an 
enlarging group to encourage diversity of 
ideas and actions. Each one of you can 
very quickly think of 10 different organi- 
zations or 100 different people that might 
very well be interested in a particular 
aspect of people-to-people relationships 
that would build on friendship, or a busi- 
ness or other relationship that would give 
us mutually a better life. And I hope that 
the universities and the churches and the 
professional groups and others will search 
diligently for new opportunities for the 
future. 

I happen to be particularly interested 
in the Friendship Force, because Rosalynn 
and I organized it while I was Governor 
of Georgia. We had a sister state in Latin 
America, and we would send back and 
forth every year two or three hundred 
Georgians to live in private homes, and 
that same state would send two or three 
hundred of their people to live in the pri- 
vate homes in Georgia. It never got a 
nickel of any government money, and it 
provided an exciting new dimension of 
knowledge of one another. And we've 
tried to bring that now to the Federal 
level. 

Obviously, there are many other ideas 
that can be built upon or created. The 
Partners of the Americas have tremendous 
experience that can permeate this entire 
organization, all aspects of what we do, 
for the better. And of course, the Sister 
Cities program is another that can be ex- 
panded rapidly to encompass the people 
who live in the Caribbean region. A mis- 
sion on agriculture is now underway, with 
Dr. E. T. York heading it up. And I hope 
that all these groups and many others will 
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make a beneficial impact among our 
people and to the south. 

The last point I want to make is this: 
We ought always to remember and let our 
thoughts and our actions exemplify the 
fact that the benefits to be derived are 
reciprocal. We’re not embarking on this 
effort to do other people a favor as a 
handout from a more rich and more pow- 
erful neighbor. We should remember that 
this is a two-way street or a three-way 
street. We could get many people in- 
volved in these kinds of programs. It’s a 
mutual exchange. If we are to speak to 
others, then we must be equally eager to 
listen. If we are to teach, we must be 
equally eager to learn. And if we are to 
deliver, then we must also be willing to 
receive, which may perhaps be the most 
difficult of all. 

I’ve written every one of the heads of 
state in this region. I’ve met with several 
groups here at the White House and over 
in the Cabinet Room. The response has 
been very enthusiastic. I think the Carib- 
bean, including us and other nations, are 
ready for accomplishment of these goals. 
We want to reach out and make sure that 
we don’t fail. 

This is a time when we can let this 
effort exemplify the finest aspects of 
American life. And if and when our effort 
is successful, then it can serve as a pattern, 
modified considerably or slightly, for the 
beneficial extension of American hands of 
warmth and hearts of friendship to other 
people throughout the world. It’s kind of 
a test case. With your leadership and your 
support, with full participation by me 
when you request and the entire adminis- 
tration here, I have no doubt that we will 
succeed. 

This is not a government program; it 
is your program. And I hope that each 
one of you will feel equally as responsible 
for leadershin and for inspiration and for 
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innovation as I myself feel or as your 
leader, Bob Graham, feels. There is no 
limit to what we can achieve together, 
and I stand ready and eager to help in any 
way possible. 

Thank you very much. 

GoveRNOR GRAHAM. Mr. President, 
those words captured the spirit of the 
challenge that is before us. This is a classic 
example of an idea and time meeting at 
the present moment. The enthusiasm 
which has been demonstrated by the trust- 
ees, the citizens, those who have indi- 
cated a desire to support this effort today, 
is illustrative of that American spirit that 
we hope to capture and mobilize and di- 
rect towards the common good of the 
peoples of this great section of our planet. 

We are going to be looking to the men 
and women who are here today and many 
others to provide the tangible and the in- 
tangible resources that will make this 
project successful. We have talked previ- 
ously with some of you about the kinds 
of concerns that we have and the needs 
that we have. We hope that you will be 
attentive and generous in your response. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 6:04 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 


Governor Bob Graham of Florida is chair- 
man of Caribbean/Central American Action. 


United States Ambassador to 
Uganda 


Nomination of Gordon R. Beyer. 
April 10, 1980 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Gordon R. Beyer, of 
Marathon, Fla., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Uganda. The Embassy at 
Kampala was officially reopened in June 
1979, and Beyer would be the first Am- 
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bassador there since the resignation of 
Thomas Melady and the closing of the 
Embassy in 1973. 

Beyer has been a Foreign Service of- 
ficer since 1957 and is currently Director 
of the Office of East African Affairs at the 
State Department. 

He was born October 13, 1930, in 
Chicago, Ill. He received an A.B. from 
Harvard College in 1952 and an M.A. 
from Northwestern University in 1953. 
He served in the U.S. Marine Corps from 
1953 to 1955. 

Beyer joined the Foreign Service in 
1957 and was posted in Bangkok, Yoko- 
hama, Mogadishu, and at the State De- 
partment. He attended the National War 
College in 1971-72. From 1972 to 1975, 
he was Deputy Chief of Mission in Dar es 
Salaam, and from 1975 to 1977, he was 
Deputy Director of Egyptian Affairs at 
the State Department. In 1977 he was 
Middle East liaison officer with the U.S. 
delegation to the U.N. General Assembly. 
He has been Director of the Office of East 
African Affairs since 1978. 


Department of Labor 


Remarks at the Dedication of the Frances 
Perkins Building. April 10, 1980 


Thank you, Ray, for your introduction 
and a chance to be here on this delightful 
occasion. 

Susanna and Tomlin Coggeshall, Sena- 
tor Levin and other distinguished guests, 
ladies and_ gentlemen: 

This is a beautiful day in Washington, 
and I think it’s the kind of day that can 
open our hearts to one another and also 
to the significance of this occasion. 

Looking back at the history of our Na- 
tion, it’s significant that from time to time 
there came upon the American scene an 
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outstanding and courageous and far- 
sighted and sensitive human being who 
literally transformed for the better the 
life of all Americans. Nobody deserves 
this ceremony and this honor more than 
Frances Perkins. 

We can be proud to name the Depart- 
ment of Labor Building after one of 
America’s most remarkable public serv- 
ants, who was also a strong advocate of 
social and economic justice, as we all 
know. We should also remember that this 
dedication is a token of our appreciation 
and the payment of an enormous debt to 
her, on the 100th anniversary of her birth. 

In her life Frances Perkins saw our Na- 
tion transformed from official indifference 
to one which was mobilized to fight for 
and to cherish the rights of American 
working people, the well-being of the poor 
and the elderly, individual human rights, 
and world peace. She was a witness to 
momentous change, and she was a prime 
agent of that change. She helped to carry 
out a remarkable revolution, a revolution 
which did not abolish our institutions or 
our way of government; instead, she 
noted, it was a revolution of a change in 
habits—our habits of thought and our 
habits of acting. 

Many of us know the details of her 
life: her work with Jane Addams in the 
Settlement House, the Triangle fire, her 
central role in the New Deal, the first 
woman ever to serve in the Cabinet, and 
the longest tenure of any Secretary of 


Labor before or since—certainly up until 
Ray. [Laughter] In 
those years she was known as Madame 
Secretary, and the whole country knew 


the present time, 


her by that title. She once earned the 
compliment that she is “the best man in 
the Cabinet,” and she savored the irony 
of that comment. 
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Few people who have served in this Na- 
tion have touched our lives more directly. 
The social programs which we take for 
granted now have come from her struggles 
and from her achievements. She called 
the Social Security Act “the measure 
which is nearest to my heart.” She was its 
chief architect and its chief advocate. So- 
cial security, the minimum wage, over- 
time pay, unemployment compensation, 
the Works Progress Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the first 
Federal requirements for workplace 
safety, and an end to job discrimination— 
these were just a few of her many 
accomplishments. 

She was intensely devoted to the New 
Deal. Its idea, she said, and I quote, was 
that “all the political and practical forces 
of the community should and could be 
directed to making life better for ordi- 
nary people.” She knew how to get that 
done, and she did. 

She firmly believed in democracy in 
its strictest definition sense. And she once 
said that the way to run the country is 
to let the people move and follow their 
own good sense. The people as you know, 
did not let her down. 

Her ideas, many of which were once 
thought to be radical, have become part 
of our basic social fabric; they have be- 
come now our ideas. She did not demand 
reforms overnight, but she understood the 
ebb and the flow of history, in which jus- 
tice sometimes advances slowly. She took 
to heart Franklin Roosevelt's conviction 
that the trend of civilization itself is for- 
ever upward. “A line drawn through the 
middle of the peaks and the valleys of 
the centuries,” he said, “always has an up- 
ward trend.” 

Finally, in her last years, the early 
1960’s, she witnessed another upwelling of 
the American conscience—the civil rights 
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movement and the beginnings of the 
Great Society. These efforts and our ef- 
forts today vindicate her optimism, that 
despite the peaks and valleys of history, 
we are proceeding upward. 

Underlying the good works of Frances 
Perkins was a deeply religious spirit. She 
believed it was our obligation to God to 
seek social and economic justice. She 
worked with people of all faiths to carry 
out that obligation, which she felt so 
deeply. 

In recent years it has been fashionable 
among some to disavow the New Deal 
and the Great Society as being out of date. 
Some problems have changed, certainly, 
and we must constantly search for new 
approaches. But let none of us forget what 
the New Deal accomplished, that it trans- 
formed the face and the heart of America, 
that its basic tenet is one of an active gov- 
ernment. And it’s just as valid today as 
it was then. We know that our future is 
full of its possibilities still. 

I grew up in a region that was dra- 
matically affected by the New Deal. I was 
14 years old when TVA and REA let us 
have lights in our home and ease the 
drudgery, from before sunrise to after sun- 
set, of the life of almost all American 
farmers. I saw those programs and others, 
like social security and housing and public 
works, give new life and new hope to 
millions of Americans. 

In later years, I saw civil rights legisla- 
tion and court decisions and the Great 
Society programs further transform life 
in the South, where I live. That progress 
is obviously not unique to any one section 
of our country. This is a rich legacy of ac- 
complishment and an obligation to con- 
tinue the work which was begun five 
decades ago. 

I’m proud to be among the Presidents 
who have taken this obligation seriously, 
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and I reconfirm my own commitment to 
the social and the economic justice and 
the idealism to which Frances Perkins de- 
voted her life. Let us remember her for 
a lifetime of service, but let us also re- 
member her by carrying out the ambitions 
and the painstaking work that she set 
out for us to accomplish. This would in- 
deed be the highest form of gratitude that 
we could express to this remarkable wom- 
an, who served all of us and our Nation 
so well. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. on 
the steps of the Frances Perkins Building. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Secretary of 
Labor Ray Marshall and Susanna and Tomlin 
Coggeshall, daughter and grandson of Frances 
Perkins. 

Prior to his remarks, the President, Senator 
Levin, and Mrs. Coggeshall assisted Secretary 
Marshall in unveiling a replica of the plaque 
dedicating the building to the memory of 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor from 1933 
to 1945. The plaque will be placed at the Third 
Street ceremonial entrance to the building. 


American Society of Newspaper 
Editors 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at the Society’s Annual Convention. 
April 10, 1980 


Tue Presiwent. Bill Hornby, Tom Win- 
ship, other editors, ladies and gentlemen: 
men: 

First of all, I want to express my thanks 
to you for fitting me into your very busy 
schedule. I presume the reason you did it 
was that you have Senator Kennedy talk- 
ing to you and Dr. Brzezinski speaking to 
you, Henry Kissinger speaking to you, and 
you wanted at least one speaker without 
an accent. [Laughter] 
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As you may know, for the last 2 days 
I’ve been meeting with President Sadat 
of Egypt. I’ve been very eager to get him 
out of the country before he decides to 
enter the late Presidential primaries. 
(Laughter) I think I’d rather run against 
anyone in this country than he. 

Let me say at the beginning that our 
meetings these last 2 days have been very 
significant. President Sadat’s historic visit 
to Jerusalem initiated the process of 
peacekeeping which finally culminated in 
the Camp David accords. And through his 
efforts and those of Prime Minister Begin, 
with whom I will meet next week, we 
have already achieved one resulting 
miracle—a treaty of peace between Egypt 
and Israel. Its terms are being honored 
meticulously by both sides. 

Now we are engaged in negotiating to 
ensure peace and security for Israel and 
her neighbors, and for full autonomy for 
the inhabitants of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. We come to these current 
talks, in which we are already participat- 
ing, encouraged that the full agreements 
carried out at Camp David, with a solemn 
commitment from all three nations, will 
also be fully honored, as has the treaty be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. 

President Sadat and I talked of many 
issues. I was not surprised to find him 
sharing my own thoughts and my own 
concerns and my own ideas about the 
course of international events. 


I would like to discuss with you today 
some of the most urgent imperatives of 
American foreign policy, with special 
emphasis in one particular area of the 
world. It’s important that we take a hard, 
clear look together, not at some simple 
world, either of universal good will or of 


universal hostility, but the complex, 
and sometimes 


world that really exists. 


changing, dangerous 
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It’s not one world, but many. It’s no 
longer a world that is structured and con- 
trolled by competition among colonial 
powers. It’s a more complicated world, 
where national, religious, and ethnic as- 
sertions are fragmenting old boundaries 
and old alignments. It’s a world of con- 
flicting ideologies, of unequal wealth, and 
of uneven resources. It’s a world in which 
the capacity for destructive violence is at 
once alarmingly dispersed to every single 
small terrorist band and awesomely con- 
centrated in the nuclear arsenals of the 
superpowers. It’s in just such a changing 
world—uncertain, suspicious, shifting, 
searching for balance—that we pursue 
peace and security, not only for ourselves 
in this great Nation but for every human 
being on Earth. 


We have so much youthful vitality that 
we sometimes forget that we are a mature 
nation in the best sense. We’ve been a 
democratic republic now for two cen- 
turies, and we are the strongest nation 
on Earth. But we live among challenges 
which are, every day, a test of our ma- 
turity and our will and the skill of the 
American people to deal with rapidly 
changing and unpredictable times. 

In many languages and out of many 
unfamiliar cultures, other peoples con- 
stantly ask America for a response to 
myriad and often conflicting concerns. 
Nations ask us for leadership, but at the 
same time they demand their own inde- 
pendence of action. They ask us for aid, 
but they reject any interference. They ask 
for understanding, yet they often decline 
to understand us in return. Some ask for 
protection, but are wary of the obliga- 
tions of alliance. Others ask for firmness 
and certainty, but at the same time they 
demand flexibility required by the pace of 
change and the subtlety of events. The 
world asks with impatience for all these 
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things at once. They ask for them today, 
not tomorrow. 

Nowhere do we face the challenges I’ve 
just described more directly than we do in 
Iran. No single situation so aggravates the 
American people, so tests our maturity, so 
tries our patience, so challenges our unity, 
as does the continued captivity of Ameri- 
can hostages in the Tehran Embassy. No 
other single event seems so clearly to mir- 
ror the disorder of our times. This disre- 
gard for diplomatic propriety and for in- 
ternational law is a special threat to the 
small nation, the weak nation, the nation 
without economic or military or political 
power or influence. And it also comprises 
a part of the competing pressures on a 
great and a powerful nation like ours. 

This crisis calls on us to act with cour- 
age and also with wisdom that will both 
produce results and preserve life. I’m 
deeply proud of the steady strength that 
has been demonstrated in America in 
dealing with the irresponsible Iranian au- 
thorities, who’ve been unwilling to act or 
unable to carry out their frequent, solemn 
commitments. The leaders of the Iranian 
Government lack the cohesion and resolve 
to bring order to their own chaotic land 
or to decide on a basis for ending this 
illegal detention of hostages, which has 
created international crisis. 

For long months, ours has been a re- 
straint of strength, despite outrageous 
provocation. I do not regret that restraint, 
which was designed to protect American 
lives and to explore with Iranian Govern- 
ment officials, and with United Nations 
officials and with mediators working with 
us, a way to resolve this crisis peacefully. 
But it has become necessary, because Iran 
would not act in accordance with inter- 
national law and with their own interests, 
for us to act again. The steps I’ve taken 
this week—to end diplomatic relations 
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and to impose sanctions—are firm and 
substantive, and we hope that they will 
be persuasive. 

America will continue the careful and 
considered exercise of its power. We will 
pursue every, and I repeat, every legal 
use of that power, to bring our people 
home, free and safe. But the hard, sad 
reality is that a small number of zealots, 
engaged in a power struggle within Iran, 
are using the innocent American hostages 
for their own advancement, with serious 
adverse consequences to all 
people. 

In the interests of the people of Iran and 
of their possible future as a unified and 
peaceful nation living in freedom, it is 
imperative that the Iranian Government 
resolve this crisis. Every day that the 
crisis continues, Iran is further isolated 
from the rest of the world. Every day that 
the American Embassy remains a prison 
pushes Iran further into lawlessness, down 
and down the spiral of disorder. With a 
return of rationality, international law- 
lessness not be Iran’s fate; bank- 
ruptcy, political as well as moral, need not 
be Iran’s future. 


Iranian 


need 


If interference from outside is a threat, 
the threat does not come from the United 
States. The challenge in that area of the 
world—as in —comes from 


trends. 


some others 


the intersection of two historic 


One is the rising demand for development 


and for self-determination which is felt, 
and deeply felt, throughout what we call 
the Third World. The United States re- 
sponds with sympathy to that demand. 
The other trend is Soviet expansionism, 
which we are determined to oppose. 

In 1946 the United States stood firm 
against Soviet occupation of northern 


Iran, against Soviet-sponsored subversion 


in Greece, against Soviet demands on 
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Turkey. Historically, American strength 
has been used to help the countries of the 
Persian Gulf area to protect their stability 
and to retain their own sovereignty. 

The reality of the world today is that 
Moscow exploits unrest, not to address the 
discontent that underlies that unrest, not 
to overcome the inequalities that give rise 
to unrest, but to expand its own dominion 
and to satisfy its imperial objectives. 

In Afghanistan, the Soviet Union has 
revealed for the world the hypocrisy of 
its courtship of the Third World. It has 
shown that it will not be deterred by 
principle or decency or by international 
law or by world public opinion or by the 
opposition of freedom-loving and patriotic 
Afghanis. And it has made this known in 
a region which is at once politically 
volatile and economically crucial. 

The subjugation of Afghanistan repre- 
sents the first direct intrusion of Soviet 
armed forces beyond the borders of the 
Warsaw Pact nations since the Second 
World War. The explosiveness of this 
region, its great natural wealth, and the 
Soviet willingness to use the armed forces 
which have been developed during the 
Kremlin’s enormous military buildup 
during the last 15 years are what combine 
to make the invasion of Afghanistan so 
unsettling to the future of international 
peace. 

In Southwest Asia, unstable and un- 
controllable forces are at work. The So- 
viets have, with their invasion, disturbed 
these forces of historic, religious, eco- 
nomic, and ethnic conflict that are beyond 
the control of the Soviets and that could 
lead to much more serious direct con- 
frontation with other nations who have 
vital interests in this region. 


Nor can the world turn away from the 
harsh truth that the occupation of Af- 
ghanistan is marked by appalling inhu- 
manity. We must not forget and our allies 
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and other nations must not forget that 
today, at this moment, every day, the So- 
viet Union is violating human standards 
of decency and violating human rights in 
the grossest kind of way. Hundreds of Af- 
ghan freedom fighters are dying every 
week, some in brutal mass executions. En- 
tire villages are being wiped out. More 
than 800,000 people have fled the coun- 
try. Terror tactics, including the use of 
chemical weapons, are the trademark of 
the ruthless attempt to crush Moslem re- 
sistance and to install a Soviet form of 
peace—a peace of brutal armed suppres- 
sion. 

Earlier this year, 103 other members of 
the United Nations joined us in con- 
demning the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan and demanding the immediate with- 
drawal of the invading forces. Soviet cit- 
izens have never been informed of this 
United Nations action. This unprece- 
dented condemnation was significant, but 
because of the principle at stake, because 
of the nation’s importance to Western se- 
curity, because of the savagery of the So- 
viet assault, which continues till now, and 
because of the Soviet Union’s use of its 
own troops directly in such a conflict, it’s 
imperative that we continue to meet the 
challenge of the invasion with calm and 
unshakable resolution. 

The measures that I’ve ordered are 
designed to enhance peace. They include 
the embargo on further grain sales, 
tightened controls on high technology 
trade, limitations of fishing in United 
States waters, strengthening of our naval 
presence in the Indian Ocean, intensifica- 
tion of our development of rapid deploy- 
ment forces and our capacity to deploy 
them and to use them, and our offer to 
assist states in the region to maintain their 
own security. These are necessary steps on 
a course which we must and we will 
persist. 
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We cannot know with certainty the 
motivations of the Soviet move into Af- 
ghanistan, whether Afghanistan is the 
purpose or the prelude. Regardless of its 
motives, there can be no doubt that the 
Soviet invasion poses an increased threat 
to the independence of nations in the 
region and to the world’s access to vital 
resources and to vital sealanes. 

But our interest in peace and stability 
in the region goes far beyond economics. 
We cannot wish away the fact that con- 
flict and tension in the region could en- 
danger the broader peace. And if the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan does indeed fore- 
shadow a pattern of Soviet behavior, then 
for the coming years Americans must ac- 
cept the truth that we are in for challeng- 
ing and very difficult times. In this ever 
more interdependent world, to assume 
that aggression need be met only when it 
occurs at one’s own doorstep is to tempt 
new adventures and to risk new and very 
serious miscalculations. Our course is 


clear. By responding firmly, we intend to 


halt aggression where it takes place and 
to deter it elsewhere. 

Let me underline for you this most vital 
point in our policy. America and Ameri- 
cans are not motivated by relentless 
hostility, by a desire for indiscriminate 
confrontation or a return to the cold 
war. But for America simply to accept 
Soviet occupation and domination of 
Afghanistan as an accomplished fact 
would be a cynical signal to the world 
that could only encourage further aggres- 
sion, further tension, and further danger 
to world peace. It is America’s responsi- 
bility to register, and register in concrete 
terms, our condemnation of the Soviet 
invasion for as long as that invasion 
continues. 

It is extremely important that we not 
in any way condone Soviet aggression. We 
must recall the experience of 1936, the 
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year of the Berlin Olympic games. They 
were used to inflate the prestige of an 
ambitious dictator, Adolf Hitler, to show 
Germany’s totalitarian strength to the 
world in the sports arena as it was being 
used to cow the world on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

The parallel with the site and timing of 
the 1980 Olympics is striking. Let me call 
your attention to one compelling similar- 
ity between the Nazi view of the 1936 
Olympics as a propaganda victory and 
the official Soviet view of the 1980 sum- 
mer games. I’d like to read to you a pas- 
sage from this year’s edition of the 
“Handbook for Party Militants,” issued 
in Moscow for Soviet Party activists, and 
I quote: 

“The ideological struggle between East 
and West is directly involved in the selec- 
tion of the cities where the Olympic 
games take place. The decision to award 
the honor of holding the Olympic games 
to the capital of the world’s first socialist 
state is convincing testimony of the gen- 
eral recognition of the historic importance 
and correctness of the foreign policy 
course of our country, and of the enorm- 
ous service of the Soviet Union in the 
struggle for peace.” 

Let me repeat a part of that: 

“The decision to award the honor of 
holding the Olympic games to the capital 
of the world’s first socialist state is con- 
vincing testimony of the general recogni- 
tion of the historic importance and cor- 
rectness of the foreign policy course of 
our country, and of the enormous services 
of the Soviet Union in the struggle for 
peace.” 

A few weeks ago I met with American 
athletes in the White House. I explained 
the Soviet stake in the Olympics and the 
moral and political reasons why the 
United States will not send a team to the 
Moscow games. I understand the sacrifice 
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that has been asked from these men and 
women for the sake of the security of 
their country and their world; the Soviet 
leaders certainly understand it. But for 
our not sending a team to Moscow, this 
is far more than a symbolic gesture; it’s 
a direct repudiation—in the phrase of 
their own propaganda handbook—of the 
“correctness” of their foreign policy. 

Under Olympic principles—and this is 
very important—athletes represent their 
nations. Athletes who are not part of a 
national team cannot compete in the 
Olympics. The United States does not 
wish to be represented in a host country 
that is invading and subjugating another 
nation in direct violation of human de- 
cency and international law. If legal ac- 
tions are necessary to enforce the decision 
not to send a team to Moscow, then I 
will take those legal actions. 

All of these decisions do require sacri- 
fice, and I’ve acted to assure that the 
burdens of those sacrifices are shared as 
equally as possible among all Americans. 
The American people have demonstrated 
that they are willing to bear their share 
of the burden, but it is also vital that the 
burden of sacrifice be shared among our 
allies and among other nations. 

Neither we nor our allies want to 
destroy the framework of East-West rela- 
tions that has yielded concrete benefits 
to so many people. But ultimately, if we 
continue to seek the benefit of détente 
while ignoring the necessity for deter- 
rence, we would lose the advantages of 
both. 
that our intentions be 
absolutely clear. The measures we've 
taken against the Soviet Union since the 
invasion will remain in effect until there 
is total withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan. Then, and only then, we 
would be prepared to join with Afghani- 


It is essential 
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stan and her neighbors in a guarantee of 
the true neutrality and noninterference in 
Afghanistan’s internal affairs. We support 
the restoration of a neutral, nonaligned 
\fghanistan, with a government that 
would be responsive to the needs and the 
wishes of the people of that country. 

Although the Soviets have talked about 
the withdrawal of their troops, they have 
actually shown no interest in such pro- 
posals. There are no signs at this time of 
a Soviet withdrawal. As a matter of fact, 
within this last week, we have proof that 
the Soviets are moving additional troop 
units across the border into Afghanistan. 
We must be prepared to hold our course 
and to impose the costs of aggression for 
as long as this is necessary. We thus face 
what could be a protracted time of strain 
in East-West relations. 

To enhance stability as much as possi- 
ble in this predictable and difficult period, 
we will continue to maintain a stable mil- 
itary balance, both through our own 
steady defense modernization and 
through negotiated arms limits that are 
equitable and verifiable. This objective- 
a stable balance—is advanced by the 
SALT ITI treaty. 

In a period of heightened tensions, it 
is all the more important that we have 


reliable constraints on the competition in 


strategic nuclear weapons. SALT is an 
integral part of our national security 
policy. I remain committed to the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, and the United States 
intends to abide by its obligations under 
international law and to take no action 
inconsistent with its intent or purpose, so 
lone as the Soviets act with similar 
restraint. 

The course we pursue, therefore, in this 
turbulent world is steady, firm, and fair. 
It’s the course of a strong, stable nation 
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practicing mature restraint, but insisting 
on justice—the policy we pursue in Iran. 
It’s the course of a resolute nation, hope- 
ful of good relations, but determined to 
deter aggression—the course we pursue in 
dealing with the Soviet Union. It’s the 
course of the peacemaker—the same role 
to which the United States is committed 
in the Middle East and indeed through- 
out the world. It’s the course of an un- 
derstanding nation, sensitive to the tides 
of change and to the rights and the needs 
of all people—America’s rightful ap- 
proach, proper approach to the revolu- 
tionary climate in which a new world is 
now coming to life. 

Our mission is to promote order, not to 
enforce our will. Our mission is to protect 
our citizens and our national honor, not 
to harm nor to dishonor others ; to compel 
restraint, not to provoke confrontation; to 
support the weak, not to dominate them; 
to assure that the foundations of our new 
world are laid upon a stable superpower 
balance, not built on sand. 

This is a worthy mission for a great na- 
tion, for a caring people, and for loyal 
friends. It is the historical mission of the 
United States of America. And the 
United States of America will fulfill this 
mission. 

Thank you very much. 


QUESTIONS 


Moperaror. While our panel is taking 
its position, we’d like to acknowledge the 
presence today of Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
the President’s Assistant for National Se- 
curity Affairs. We’re looking forward to 
hearing you tonight, Doctor. 

Our panel of questioners today will be 
Mr. Charles Bailey of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, Michael O’Neill of the New 
York Daily News, and Robert Healy of 
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the Boston Globe. The first question will 
come from Mr. Healy. 


SITUATION IN IRAN 


Q. Mr. President, I have two questions 
on your speech. You referred to frequent 
and solemn commitments made by the 
Iranian Government officials. What were 
these commitments, and who made them? 
And on Soviet expansion, is there any con- 
nection, or have you found any connect- 
tion, between the Iranian militants that 
are holding the hostages and the Soviets, 
and have you given any diplomatic rec- 
ognition to this by way of communications 
with the Soviets? 

THE PreswEeNT. The commitments 
were made directly to us and through in- 
termediaries that several things would 
happen: first, that frequent and adequate 
visits could be made to the American 
hostages to determine their physical and 
their psychological well-being, to assure 
that they were getting adequate medical 
care and were living under conditions that 
were humane. 

We also had firm commitments, includ- 
ing a report to us from the highest Iranian 
officials in the Government, that through 
a unanimous vote within the Revolu- 
tionary Council, as approved by the stu- 
dents and approved by Khomeini, that the 
hostages would be transferred from con- 
trol of the terrorists—students to the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

These kinds of commitments were made 
from time to time. And invariably, before 
the commitments were carried out, they 
were either aborted, or those responsible 
for carrying them out, through timidity, 
failed to keep their commitments. 

I cannot say that we have proof that 
the terrorists who hold the hostages in the 
compound are controlled by the Soviet 
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Union. The Tudeh party in Iran is rela- 
tively small in number. In recent months 
they have been highly supportive of Kho- 
meini and the mullahs and those that are 
close to him, possibly as a political ploy to 
seek some better treatment from the 
Ayatollah Khomeini. 

The Soviets in recent weeks have had a 
very strong and constant radio propagan- 
da effort going into Iran, expressing their 
approval of the actions taken by the mili- 
tants in the compound. We complained to 
the Soviet Union strongly and repeatedly, 
and for awhile that propaganda effort 
was assuaged. In recent days, however, it 
has built up again. 

Moperator. Mr. O'Neill. 

Q. Mr. President, continuing on the 
issue of the hostages, you said in your 
speech just now that you will use every 
legal power that you have to free the host- 
ages, and the other day in your formal 
statement, you said that other actions may 
be necessary if the hostages are not 
promptly freed. Two questions: What 
kind of legal power are you thinking about 
using, and two, what do you mean by 
“prompt”? What is the timetable, if you 
will, for the actions that you might take, 
and particularly in the light of the very 
violent threats that are now being made 
by the militants? 

Tue Present. Mr. O’Neill, I think it 
would ill-advised for me as President, 
having the ultimate authority and respon- 
sibility for the Nation’s actions, to spell 
out in any sort of detail an exact time 
schedule or exactly what options are avail- 
able to us. 

Under international law, however, 
since we are an aggrieved nation, caused 
by not only the action of terrorists but 
also having the terrorist actions condoned 
by and even supported by the Govern- 
ment, the breadth of the rights that we 
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have to take action to redress this griev- 
ance is quite extensive. 

Q. Well, on the subject of, for instance, 
allied support, we are getting conflicting 
reports as to whether or not they are going 
to support us or not. What kind of specific 
commitments are you getting from them 
to either withdraw their envoys or to ap- 
ply similar sanctions as you have applied? 

THe Present. Through my own per- 
sonal messages, either with cables or on 
the telephone, I have relayed my urging 
to the allies to give us their full support. 
The support has been, on occasion, effec- 
tive. On other occasions, we have been 
disappointed. Recently, since the effort 
that has been made to have the hostages 
transferred or released has been ineffec- 
tive, we have increased our effort to get 
the allies to act on their own initiative to 
seek the release of the hostages. 

I talked to some of the European lead- 
ers very recently. Yesterday and today, 
the Foreign Ministers of many nations 
met in Lisbon. They have decided to go to 
the Iranian officials to demand that the 
hostages be released immediately and to 
insist upon a time schedule for the release 
of the American hostages. 

Options that are available to them if 
such action is not forthcoming would 
have to be chosen by those autonomous 
and independent nations and their leaders. 
We have suggested such things as the im- 
position of the sanctions as voted by the 
U.N. Security Council, blocked legally by 
the veto of the Soviet Union, and also the 
withdrawal of their diplomatic personnel 
from Iran, or possibly the breaking of re- 
lations with Iran. 

I cannot tell you what those allies and 
other friends of ours might actually do, 
but we are putting as much proper effort 
as possible to induce the allies to act 
strongly and in a concerted way, hope- 
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fully to break the present deadlock and 
to resolve the crisis. 
MoperatTor. Mr. Bailey. 


POSSIBILITY OF TAX CUTS 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask a ques- 
tion or two on domestic economic matters. 
What will you do if the Congress votes 
this summer or fall to cut taxes, as some 
are suggesting? Your aides, administra- 
tion people have said there can’t be a tax 
cut until there is assurance that the fiscal 
81 budget will be balanced, and yet that 
kind of assurance can’t be available un- 
til toward the end of the budget year. 
Does that mean no tax cut this year? And 
if Congress passes one, will you veto it? 

THE Presiwent. If the Congress should 
pass tax legislation absent a sure commit- 
ment, enough to satisfy me, that the budg- 
et for 1981 will be balanced, yes, I would 
veto such legislation. 


FISCAL YEAR 1981 BUDGET 


Q. On the budget—you’ve sent up two 
budgets this year—why didn’t you cut 
the budget when you originally submitted 
it instead of doing it a couple of months 
later? What had changed so much in so 
short a time? And when you did an- 
nounce the changes, why weren’t they 
more specific? Why didn’t you propose 
some more painful cuts, such as cutting 
the cost-of-living increases and _ social 
security payments? 

Tue Preswent. When we proposed 
the budget in January, which was pre- 
pared, as you know, in November or early 
December, there was not nearly so severe 
a prospect of escalating inflation, and we 
genuinely thought at that time that the 
prospect of an immediate recessionary 
trend was inevitable. 

Since January, after we had a couple 


of months to consider a rapid and un- 
expected increase in the inflation rate 
with a commensurate increase in interest 
rates, and also because we saw that the 
economy was much stronger than we had 
anticipated, it became obvious to me that 
a more stringent anti-inflation emphasis 
should be placed upon the American eco- 
nomy. I might point out that the 1981 
budget as originally proposed was a very 
stringent budget. The present attempts 
to cut it further are proof of that. 

In 1976, for instance, we had a deficit 
in the Federal Government budget that 
was equivalent to more than 4! percent 
of our gross national product—4¥ per- 
cent. The °81 budget as originally pro- 
posed had a deficit equivalent to only six- 
tenths of 1 percent of the gross national 
product. So, good progress had been 
made during that interim in cutting down 
the size of the deficit. 

We also had seen a rapid expansion of 
credit, particularly consumer revolving 
credit, that needed to be curtailed. The 
savings rate for Americans had reached 
the lowest point in 30 years, and this was 
another indication of action that needed 
to be taken. 

Another factor that presented itself 
was an unanticipated increase in im- 
ported oil prices, the international oil 
prices, which went up about 120 per- 
cent in a 12-month period. It went up 
more in 1979 than in all the previous 
times since oil was discovered. And the 
impact of this, and the aftermath of it 
now that’s rolling through our economy, 
was to some degree higher than anyone 
could possibly have anticipated. 

The last point is that there is a world- 
wide crisis of high inflation and high in- 
terest rates. And we’re trying to induce a 
concerted effort, not only in our own 
country, where we’ve had some success in 
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cutting down oil consumption and oil 
imports, but to try to get our allies and 
other trading partners to take similar 
action. 

So, these are some of the changes that 
did take place. I think the actions that 
we took are well advised. Now the House 
Budget Committee and the Senate Budg- 
et Committee have considered how to 
make possible a balanced budget. My 
judgment is that the soundest approach 
to this is the recommendation that we’ve 
made to the Congress. I hope that the 
Congress, in it wisdom, will agree with 
that assessment. 

Moperartor. Mr. Healy. 

U.N. RESOLUTION ON 

MENTS AND 


ISRAELI 
JERUSALEM 


SETTLE- 


Q. Mr. President, I have a couple of 
political questions. Why did you let Secre- 
tary Vance take the fall for the U.N. reso- 
lution vote on the Israeli settlements? 
Shouldn’t you have fired him or taken 
responsibility yourself, as Eisenhower did 
with the U-2 and Kennedy did with the 
Bay of Pigs? 

Tue Present. Cy and I considered 
that there was enough blame or culpabili- 
ty to go around, and we both took a 
maximum amount. [Laughter] Politically 
speaking—and as I said to news people 
personally, I’m responsible for anything 
that goes on in our Nation. 

It would obviously have been better, in 
retrospect, for me to study very carefully 
the text of the U.N. resolution for which 
I approved a positive vote. My under- 
standing was that there were no refer- 
ences in the text at all to Jerusalem and 
that we would clearly make sure that the 
world understood that we did not favor 
demanding publicly the dismantling of 
the existing settlements. Those two items 
had been discussed between me and Begin 
at Camp David, and Sadat understood 
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our position. And I feel now, and felt 
then, that for us to be clearly on the 
record as favoring those two parts of the 
resolution are in contradiction to the 
further peace prospects that we are now 
pursuing. 

But it was a matter of Cy Vance being 
responsible for what happened at the 
State Department. I’m responsible for 
everything that happens in the Govern- 
ment, including the error that was made. 

PRIMARY ELECTIONS 

Q. On another point, Mr. President, 
you've been accused of manipulating 
foreign affairs for political advantage. 
There was a White House celebration of 
the Camp David accord 2 days before the 
New York primary, when in fact the ac- 
tual anniversary date was the day after 
the New York primary. There was a 7:18 
a.m. press conference to announce the 
breakthrough on the hostages the day of 
the Wisconsin primary, and the next day 
that fell through. Your pollster, Pat Cad- 
dell, said that the press conference had a 
big impact on the Wisconsin primary; 
your Press Secretary, Jody Powell, said 
it did not. Which one is right? And what 
do you say to your critics about this? 

Tue Present. I think Jody is right. 
[Laughter] And I think the results of the 
New York primary proved that holding 
of a reception at the White House on a 
Sunday afternoon to commemorate the 
anniversary of the peace treaty did not 
materially affect the outcome of the 
voters’ decisions in New York. 

Anyone who said that I have contrived 
recent events in foreign policy to gain re- 
election obviously don’t understand the 
political process. If I could contrive inter- 
national events to help me in the election, 
I would have made several differences in 
what has actually occurred. 

Moperator. Mr. O’Neill. 
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CRITICISM OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


Q. Mr. President, you spoke rather 
eloquently a minute ago about Soviet ex- 
pansionism. Governor Reagan suggested 
earlier this week and others have charged 
rather forcefully that there would never 
have been an Iran, never have been an 
Afghanistan and the kind of Soviet ex- 
pansionism that we’re talking about cur- 
rently, if the world leaders had not really 
lost confidence in American leadership 
and American resolution during your 
administration. They cite, for example, 
inaction in Somalia, Ethiopia, Yemen, 
and flip-flops on such things as the Soviet 
troops in Cuba and the U.N. vote on 
Palestine. What’s your response to this 
kind of fundamental criticism? 

Tue Preswent. I think the people in 
the Kremlin would agree completely with 
what Mr. Reagan has said—that the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan was not the fault 
of, nor the responsibility of, President 
Brezhnev and the Politburo, but was the 
responsibility of the President of the 
United States. That’s obviously a ridicu- 
lous claim that could only damage our 
own Nation’s prestige, coming from a re- 
sponsible person, and help the Soviets in 
their claim that they had adequate provo- 
cation from this country to take this un- 
warranted action. 

And I’m sure the same response would 
come from the terrorists who hold our 
hostages captive in the American Em- 
bassy in Tehran. I think they would agree 
with candidate Reagan that this was 
really not their responsibility or their 
fault, but the United States is somehow 
culpable for this abhorrent and inhumane 
action. 

So, I do not agree at all with the prem- 
ise which predicated those statements, but 
I’m sure that our enemies or our abusers 
in the Kremlin or in the compound among 
the terrorists would agree completely. 
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Q. I’m not exactly sure that their in- 
tention was to say that you are in col- 
laboration with the Kremlin here; I think 
the argument is 

THe Present. I don’t maintain that 
they claim that I was in collaboration. But 
what I say is that that line of argument, 
that an invasion of a sovereign country 
with 100,000 troops or the taking over of 
a compound with innocent American hos- 
tages is somehow the fault of the United 
States or its President, is completely fal- 
lacious and does not help our country and 
does not help us resolve those issues that 
are so important for us to resolve. 

Q. No, but the basic line of argument 
is somewhat different. They’re saying that 
if we have a long history of inaction, in- 
ability to deal effectively with our com- 
mitments around the world, that that 
then leads and misleads other world 
leaders, particularly in the Soviet Union, 
to believe that they can take actions with 
impunity without expecting to get any 
kind of retaliation from the United 
States. I think that’s the basic argument. 
And it traces back to this charge that 
there is this sense among a lot of world 
leaders of weak leadership in the White 
House, in the United States during this 
particular critical period around the 
world. Now, that contributes to these mis- 
calculations by other national leaders. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. O’Neill, your 
interpretation of what they might have 
meant when they said this or that is inter- 
esting to me, but I find it still lacking in 
conviction. 

The record is that our Nation has al- 
ways stood firm and resolved against ag- 
gression. The Soviets have used their 
surrogates to go into nations with troops, 
ostensibly at the invitation of the host gov- 
ernment. This occurred in Angola, as you 
well know, with Cuban troops, I think in 
1975—1976. It has occurred before and 
since then, when the Soviets invaded 
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Czechoslovakia, when they invaded Hun- 
gary, when they took over East Germany, 
took over Poland. I don’t believe that 
anybody could say that was because the 
United States was weak or vacillating. We 
have made steady progress, in my judg- 
ment, in expanding the beneficial impact 
of our Nation throughout the world. 

The Communist government philos- 
ophy and what occurs within those na- 
tions is not attractive enough to gain ad- 
herents without the use of violence or 
force. It’s not an accident that East Ger- 
many has a wall built around it. It’s not 
designed to keep people out of East Ger- 
many; it’s designed to keep people in East 
Germany. And had the Soviets been suc- 
cessful in selling to one of their neigh- 
bors, in Afghanistan, the attractiveness of 
a totalitarian government under Commu- 
nism, similar to what exists in Moscow, 
then they would not have had to put 
100,000 troops into an innocent country 
to subjugate those people and to force 
them to accept a puppet government. 

This week we have seen in Cuba a 
bankrupt nation, kept alive economically, 
by the skin of their teeth, only with the 
infusion of 3 or 4 million dollars a day 
from the Soviet Union. When they tem- 
porarily opened the gates in the Embassy 
in [of] Peru, 10,000 Cubans filled that Em- 
bassy to escape political persecution and 
economic deprivation in Cuba. 

So, for anyone to claim that it is actions 
of the United States or a failure of democ- 
racy or the failure of a President that 
has caused these kinds of forceful actions, 
in the absence of convincing ideological 
truths that have changed the shape of the 
world, that’s a completely fallacious ex- 
ample. 


Our resolve is steady. NATO is strong. 
We've got many new friendships. Our 
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country is now building up, for the first 
time, our military forces after a long, 
steady decline. We have very good inter- 
relationships with our allies. Our efforts 
toward peace are very sound and pro- 
gressive and successful. I have no apology 
at all to make for our country or for the 
administration which I head. 

Moperator. A final question from 
Mr. Bailey. 


RESPONSE TO SOVIET AGGRESSION 


Q. Mr. President, somewhat along the 
same line, you spoke today of how we are 
responding firmly—by responding firmly 
we intend to halt aggression where it takes 
place and to deter it elsewhere. I think 
one of the things that troubles a lot of 
people is that—speaking specifically now 
of our reaction to the Soviet incursion 
into Afghanistan, aside from our not go- 
ing to the Olympics, which has a moral 
force, but which will not stop the games, 
and aside from our not selling grain to the 
Soviets, who do seem able to obtain it 
elsewhere—in dealing with a country 
which does not appear to be swayed by 
moral considerations in international af- 
fairs, what else can we do to halt aggres- 
sion? Is there anything else that we can 
do, beyond the moral force of whatever 
policies we espouse? 

Tue Preswent. As President I have 
available to me the resources of the 
strongest nation on Earth, economically, 
politically, and militarily. The judgment 
that I have to make when we're faced 
with a challenge or with a responsibility 
is to decide which of those powers or 
forces that exists substantially at my com- 
mand to be executed. 

When the Soviets invaded Afghanistan, 
I decided to exercise the economic and 
political authority of this country, and not 
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to go to war and to exercise what military 
resources we have. 

Politically, we went to the United Na- 
tions, along with other countries, and in 
an absolutely unprecedented fashion, an 
overwhelming portion of the nations of 
the world, including some nations that 
are subservient to the Soviet Union or 
dependent upon the Soviet Union, voted 
to condemn the Soviets and to call for 
the withdrawal of their troops from 
Afghanistan. Thirty-four Moslem na- 
tions—not all of whom are our friends at 
all, some very closely aligned with the 
Soviet Union—voted unanimously to 
condemn the Soviets and demand that 
the Soviets withdraw. 

I made a speech to the Joint Session of 
the Congress, State of the Union speech, 
and spelled out the commitments that we 
would make to maintain steadily, even if 
we have to stand alone, the economic con- 
straints, our absence of participation in 
the Olympics, and so forth. We are in- 
ducing—I think we’li have substantial 
success—other nations to join us in these 
restraints. 

We go further than other nations, but 
we are the leader of the world. We're not 
as vulnerable as some others are to eco- 
nomic or political pressure put on them 
by the Soviet Union, because of proximity 
and because of our innate strength. So, I 
think it’s necessary for us to go a little 
further than the other countries. 

I don’t believe there’s any doubt in my 
mind or in most people’s minds that a 
very clear signal has been sent to the So- 
viet Union: Your action in Afghanistan 
is condemned; it will not be accepted; 
the status quo will not be revived that 
existed prior to Afghanistan; and further 
aggression by you will result in the pos- 
sible exercise of additional authority and 
power by the United States and other 
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countries above and beyond economic and 
political actions. 

Thank you very much. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
the Center Ballroom at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. 


In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to William Hornby, former president, 
and Thomas Winship, president, American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 


Department of Transportation 


Nomination of Thomas G. Allison To Be 
General Counsel. April 10, 1980 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate Thomas G. Allison, 
of Seattle, Wash., to be General Counsel 
of the Department of Transportation. 
He would replace Linda Heller Kamm, 
resigned. Allison has been with the Wash- 
ington, D.C., law firm of Preston, Thor- 
grimson, Ellis & Holman since 1979. 

He was born April 7, 1946, in Sacra- 
mento, Calif. He received an A.B. from 
the University of Kansas in 1968 and a 
J.D. from the University of Washington 
School of Law in 1972. 

In 1971 and 1972, Allison was a Rule 9 
public defender in Seattle, Wash. From 
1972 to 1974, he was staff counsel to the 
U.S. Senate Commerce Committee. From 
1974 to 1977, he was transportation coun- 
sel to the Senate Commerce Committee 


and was responsible for transportation 


legislation and oversight coming within 
the jurisdiction of the committee. 

From 1977 to 1978, Allison was chief 
counsel of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. From 
1978 to 1979, he was general counsel to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
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and in 1979 he served as special counsel 
to Senator Bill Bradley. 


Days of Remembrance of Victims 
of the Holocaust 
Proclamation 4747. April 10, 1980 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Thirty-five years ago, in the closing days 
of World War II, U.S. Armed Forces 
liberated the Dachau concentration camp 
in southern Germany. Words can hardly 
convey the shock and horror the world felt 
on seeing the victims—both the living and 
the dead—of the Nazi program of delib- 
erate genocide. 

Dachau and the other death camps, 
Buchenwald, Auschwitz, Treblinka and 
the others, were the machinery used by 
the Nazi regime to perpetrate the Holo- 
caust—the systematic, state-sponsored ex- 
termination of six million Jews‘and the 
murders of millions of other people. The 
Holocaust was a crime virtually without 
equal in history. It has left deep moral 
scars on all humankind. No one who par- 
ticipated in the liberation of those camps 
or who knows their history can ever for- 
get them—least of all the 250,000 sur- 
vivors who found a home and built a new 
life in this country after the war. 

During my trip to Israel, I visited Yad 
Vashem, the Israeli memorial to the vic- 
tims of the Holocaust. I vowed then, and 
I repeat now, that the world must never 
permit such evil to occur again. 

We must study the record of the Holo- 
caust and learn its lessons. We must never 
forget the terrible fruits of bigotry and 
hatred, and continually rededicate our- 
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selves to the principles of equality and 
justice for all peoples. 

In recognition of the magnitude of 
those crimes against humanity, the Con- 
gress of the United States, by joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 97), has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating a week of remem- 
brance. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby designate April 13 through 
April 19, 1980 as “Days of Remembrance 
of Victims of the Holocaust.” I ask the 
American people to observe this solemn 
anniversary of the liberation- of Dachau 
with appropriate study, prayers and 
ceremonies, as a tribute to our determi- 
nation to eleminate the hatred that pro- 
duced such horror from the face of the 
earth. 

On the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Holocaust, I 
also ask the people of the United States 
to observe International Holocaust Com- 
memoration Day on April 13, 1980. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this tenth day of April 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two 
hundred and fourth. 


Jrmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:40 p.m., April 10, 1980] 


Meeting With Governing Mayor 
Dietrich Stobbe of Berlin 


White House Statement. April 11, 1980 


The President met this morning with 
Governing Mayor Dietrich Stobbe of Ber- 
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lin for a discussion of the current interna- 
tional situation. 

The President explained U.S. policies 
concerning Afghanistan, Iran, and East- 
West relations in the light of the Afghani- 
stan and Iranian crises. In reply, Govern- 
ing Mayor Stobbe stressed the need for 
the closest cooperation between the 
United States and the European Allies in 
response to these crises. 

Governing Mayor Stobbe briefed the 
President on the situation in Berlin, and 
the President stressed the United States 
firm commitment to the city’s freedom 
and prosperity. 

The President reiterated his determi- 
nation that a United States team will not 
participate in the Moscow Olympic 
games. Governing Mayor Stobbe ex- 
pressed his view that German participa- 
tion in the Moscow games would be in- 
conceivable in the absence of the United 
States. 


25th Anniversary of the 
Salk Polio Vaccine 


Statement by the President. April 11, 1980 

April 12 is the 25th anniversary of the 
field trials of the Salk vaccine, which led 
to the elimination of massive polio epi- 
demics in this country. In 1955 there were 
almost 30,000 cases of polio in the United 
States, while last year there were only 
26—16 of them in unvaccinated commu- 
nities. Through the entire decade of the 
1970’s, the number of reported cases of 
polio was less than on any single day in 
the frightening summer of 1955. 

This remarkable accomplishment was 
possible because the March of Dimes, in 
one of the most dramatic examples in his- 
tory of concerted voluntary effort, mar- 
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shaled the concern and resources of our 
Nation to help finance the development 
of the first polio vaccine by Dr. Jonas 
Salk and conducted the mass field trials 
necessary to prove its safety and effec- 
tiveness. 

One of the things that has always set 
America apart is the willingness of our 
people to join together to solve their prob- 
lems, to volunteer their time and effort 
and resources to help each other and 
strangers far away. 

On this 25th anniversary we acknowl- 
edge our debt to all who had a part in 
one of medical science’s greatest achieve- 
ments—the scientists who first cultured 
the polio virus, Dr. Salk and the doctors 
who conducted the field trials, those who 
continued the work into massive immu- 
nization programs, and all the thousands 
of volunteers who made their work 
possible, 


Council on Wage and 
Price Stability 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 


Report. April 11, 1980 
To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with Section 5 of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability Act, 
as amended, I hereby transmit to the 
Congress the twentieth quarterly report of 
the Council on Wage and Price Stability. 
The report contains a description of the 
Council’s activities during the third quar- 
ter of 1979 in monitoring both prices and 
wages in the private sector and various 
Federal Government activities that may 
lead to higher costs and prices without 
creating commensurate benefits. It dis- 
cusses Council reports, analyses, and fil- 
ings before Federal regulatory agencies. It 
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also describes the Council’s activities of 
monitoring wages and prices as part of 
the anti-inflation program. 

The Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility will continue to play an important 
role in supplementing fiscal and monetary 
policies by calling public attention to 
wage and price developments or actions 
by the Government that could be of con- 
cern to American consumers. 


Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
April 11, 1980. 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


Remarks on Receiving an Honorary Degree 
From the Institute. April 11, 1980 


Lorp Sierr. Mr. President, it’s my privi- 
lege on behalf of all of us here, on behalf 
of the members of the Weizmann Insti- 
tute, to take part, together with my col- 
leagues and Professor Sela, in conferring 
on you an honorary doctorate from the 
Weizmann Institute of Science. We 
salute you as the architect of the Camp 
David agreements, a major and vital step 
in the long and difficult road to peace in 
the strife-ridden Middle East. 

It was my privilege to work for over 25 
years Chaim Weizmann, scientist 
and statesman, first President of Israel. He 
was the creator and the founder of the 
Institute. He believed that the Institute 
was one of the bridges over which peace 
would pass to the benefit of Israel and her 
neighbors. Without the support of the 
people of this great country, the Insti- 
tute would not have flourished as it has, 


with 


nor made the contribution it has to the 
benefit of Israel and mankind. 


I know I speak for us all when I say 


thank you for what you are doing and 
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wish you success in your untiring and con- 
tinuing efforts to achieve a secure and 
lasting peace for Israel and her neighbors. 
There are huge problems still to be over- 
come, but who, 3 years ago, would have 
thought we would have come so far? That 
we have come so far is in no small meas- 
ure, Mr. President, due to you, and we 
all owe you our thanks and appreciation. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 

THe Presipent. Thank 
Sieff. 

Lorp Sierr. It’s my pleasure to now in- 
troduce Professor Sela. 

ProFressor Seva. Mr. President, it is 
a rare privilege and, of course, a pro- 
found personal pleasure for me to repre- 
sent the scientific staff of the Weizmann 
Institute on this moving and significant 
occasion, the conferring by the Weizmann 
Institute of Science of a Ph. D. honoris 
causa upon the President of the United 
States, Mr. Jimmy Carter. It is in their 
name that before presenting you with 
this degree, Mr. President, I should like 
to say a few words regarding the role that 
science can and should play in the estab- 
lishment of what an earlier United States 
President, Thomas Jefferson, described 
some 150 years ago, as the possibility of 
“peace, commerce and honest friendship 
between nations long at war.” 


Lord 


you, 


In the course of the current complex, 
often painful, and most wearing negotia- 
tions to transform the dream of peace be- 
tween Egypt and Israel into a lasting 
reality, some of the components essential 
to that peace seem to have been lost sight 
of, both in Israel and Egypt, and else- 
where. One of these is the contribution to 
be made on behalf of the burgeoning 
peace by the scientific and educational 
institutions of the nations that are party 
to it. 

Mr. President, today, as you honor us 
by accepting the highest distinction that 
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this Institute can bestow, let me reaffirm 
that the Weizmann Institute will do its 
best to serve the cause of peace, so scien- 
tific exchange of genuine and concrete 
benefit to the State of Israel, to Egypt, 
and to those of the Arab states that may 
one day join us both—not exchange for 
its own sake, not exchange to score points, 
not exchange in which one nation opts for 
the role of benefactor while the other is 
cast as beneficiary, not exchange in a 
spirit of philanthropy, nor for purpose of 
propaganda, but exchange resulting from 
a serious and a realistic evaluation as to 
where and how and when collaborative 
scientific and educational projects can 
and should be launched. 

Among the 400-odd basic and applied 
research projects now underway at the 
Weizmann Institute, there are many that 
may add substantially both to the caliber 
and to the scope of the new relationship 
for which you, yourself, have labored so 
hard and for so long. This includes Weiz- 
mann Institute research into solar energy 


and into the possible use of plants and 
photosynthetic bacteria for the production 
of fuel; Weizmann Institute research into 
water resources, into water management 
and distribution, and into the soundest, 
most cost-effective uses of desalination; 


Weizmann Institute research into the 
physiological basis of fertility regulation, 
so vital in the development of safe and 
effective methods of population control; 
Weizmann Institute research into wheat 
evolution, genetics, and breeding, in order 
that bigger, better, and more nutritious 
grains can be developed ; Weizmann Insti- 
tute research into the parasitic diseases 
that cripple and kill millions throughout 
the world. 

Because scientists everywhere share a 
commitment to the search for truth, be- 
cause scientists everywhere hold in com- 
mon a deep belief in the workings of the 
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unencumbered human imagination, and 
because science is perhaps the only truly 
international pursuit, we at the Weizmann 
Institute are confident that together with 
our colleagues in the Middle East and in 
the Western World, we can help mold 
that better future of which you once spoke 
so eloquently and fervently in Jerusalem 
and upon which, since then, so much has 
been staked. 

With your permission, I shall now read 
the citation accompanying the award to 
you of a Weizmann Institute honorary 
degree: 

“On this, the 30th anniversary year of 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, the 
Executive Council, at the instance of the 
Scientific Council, hereby confers on 
Jimmy Carter, President of the United 
States of America, the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy honoris causa, in recognition 
of his unparalleled role in the historic 
negotiations that have led to the making 
of peace between the Arab Republic of 
Egypt and the State of Israel, and, in 
which, with consummate skill, limitless 
patience, and a profound grasp of the 
complexity of the Middle Eastern conflict, 
he paved the way to a new era of amity 
and development between these two coun- 
tries; of his unfaltering commitment to 
the cause of democracy and the preserva- 
tion of civil rights throughout the world: 
and of his deep and abiding appreciation 
of the importance of science and scien- 
tific research in the advancement of hu- 
man welfare everywhere. Michael Sela, 
President, Rehovot, Israel, October 24. 
1979.” 

May I please give you this scroll? 

THe Presiwent. Thank you very much. 
First of all, let me express my deep appre- 
ciation for the honor that has been be- 
stowed upon me, and also the honor of 
having all of you come here to the White 
House to participate in this ceremony. As 
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a President, I am deeply impressed with 
what the Weizmann Institute has done 
and what its founder, the first President 
of Israel, has contributed not only to your 
great nation but also to the entire world. 
It’s not a coincidence that not only your 
first President but two of your Presidents 
have been scientists. And I think it’s not 
a coincidence either, that because of the 
tremendous contribution of his own sci- 
entific knowledge and experience to the 
cause of peace during the Second World 
War, your first President, Weizmann, 
earned the gratitude of the British and 
others and led directly or indirectly to the 
foundation of your great country. 

On the edge of a desert is the Weiz- 
mann Institute, devoted not only to scien- 
tific pursuits but also to the enhancement 
of peace and to the preservation of basic 
moral principles. Scientific achievement 
without morality can be extremely dan- 
gerous. The Holocaust resulted from such 
a juxtaposition, with the Nazis having 
superb scientific capabilities but not hav- 
ing the moral foundation to guide their 
achievements in a proper fashion. 

I hope and I pray that we can be suc- 
cessful in having a comprehensive peace 
in the Middle East. This week, President 
Sadat has been here to add his contribu- 
tion to the progress that’s already been 
made; next week, Prime Minister Begin 
will be here to join with me to continue 
that progress. The issues at stake are in- 
deed momentous, not only for the preser- 
vation of Israel and its security but also 
because of the hope that we have that, in 
the future, Israel can live at peace and in 
a spirit of harmony and brotherhood with 
all her neighbors. 

This has been, as you say, a difficult and 
a frustrating process. No one would deny 
those two facts. But I think the immense 
courage and the sensitivity to one an- 
other—and the deep desire of the people 
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of Israel and Egypt—has permitted Prime 
Minister Begin and President Sadat to 
make the progress they have made. I’m 
very pleased to bask in their glory and to 
derive some benefit from the accomplish- 
ments which they have made. 


Again, let me say that I am deeply hon- 
ored to be associated with such a fine 
institution of education and research. And 
as progress is made in your country in 
agriculture, in health, in energy, in the 
basic research and development of all 
scientific endeavors, we are closely related 
to you. There will be a tremendous mu- 
tual investment and benefit from science 
and also, we can enhance the status of 
human beings as we devote our attention 
to human rights, to basic morality, and to 
peace. 

Thank you again. You’ve honored me; 
I’m deeply grateful. 

NOTE: The presentation ceremony began at 
1:30 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House. The Rt. Hon. Lord Sieff of Brimpton, 
O.B.E., is chairman of the international board 


of governors of the Institute, and Professor 
Michael Sela is president of the Institute. 


Meeting With Leaders of Ethnic 
and Fraternal Organizations 


Remarks During a White House Briefing. 
April 11, 1980 


I just got an invitation to go back to 
Polish Hill, and I’m looking forward to 
it. [Laughter] 

One of the most exciting aspects of be- 
ing President is to see from the vantage 
point of the White House and the Oval 
Office how different our Nation is from 
one community to another and how dif- 
ferent it is from one family to another and 
one State to another, and at the same 
time, how, over a period of five or six or 
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eight generations or just a period of a few 
years, that difference, that diversity 
among American people can be welded 
into a nation of constantly increasing 
strength. 


I have a problem and an opportunity 
to deal with both domestic and foreign 
affairs on a daily or an even hourly basis. 
Obviously this strength, based on family. 
helps me with every single domestic issue 
that I face. And the diversity of our coun- 
try, above all other nations on Earth, is of 
tremendous help to us in establishing and 
carrying out foreign policy, because 
people of different ethnic groups in our 
country have close ties of friendship and 
love and blood kinship to every nation on 
Earth. 

Your coming here, representing frater- 
nal organizations, is extremely helpful to 
me, because it’s a reminder of what our 
Nation has gone through in the past. 
Either you personally or your families, 
including my family, when they came 
here, felt a sense of alienation or loneli- 
ness, of doubt about the future, close ties 
to the home country—mostly in Europe, 
many in Asia and other places in our 
world—but with a sense of adventure, 
confidence in the future, and a need for 
help. 

No matter how powerful or rich or in- 
fluential a family may have been in a 
mother country, a new arrival in our Na- 
tion needed to understand the new home, 
how to live, how to vote, how to speak the 
language, how to get along with different 
kinds of neighbors, when quite often in 
the country from which they came there 
had been a homogenous group, people 
almost all alike. And that transition from 
a new immigrant to a strong, confident, 
productive, cooperative American citizen 
was quite often made with the help of the 
fraternal organizations, because they were 
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comprised of people who had been 
through the same experience. 

Neighborhoods in our country are so 
dear and so valuable in accommodating 
rapidly changing circumstances in our 
modern America. Even among groups 
from Poland or Czechoslovakia or Italy 
or Great Britain or China or Japan, who 
have now become very stable, and where 
there is very little in-migration now, have 
to deal with changing circumstances. We 
live in a dynamic world. What happened 
yesterday, what happens today, is very 
unlikely to happen tomorrow in exactly 
the same fashion. 

Our country is faced with tests of 
strength and tests of courage and tests of 
our national will and national unity on a 
daily basis. We’ve been tested lately by 
the capture and the holding of American 
hostages in Iran, by the invasion of Af- 
ghanistan by the Soviet troops. We are 
being tested by the first realization that 
our Nation does have limits on energy 
supplies, and we face an unprecedented 
level of inflation which has swept the 
world. 

Those tests would cause us much more 
fear about the future had we not been 
through much more severe tests in the 
past successfully. We’ve been through a 
Great Depression, two World Wars, the 
Korean war, social changes that have 
transformed the attitude of one person to- 
ward another, a very divisive Vietnam 
war, when many people didn’t support 
what our Government was doing. And we 
survived all of that, because there is an 
innate strength and an innate resiliency 
in our country and an ability, therefore, 
to accommodate challenges and to deal 
with rapid change. 

Obviously the first responsibility is in 
the individual human being. An impor- 
tant part of our country’s philosophy is 
that each individual is important, and 
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that individual’s right to be different is 
important—to speak, to learn, to work, 
to travel, to worship as one chooses, not 
as someone else tells him or her, not as the 
government demands. So, that pride in 
individuality and human freedom is an 
important and integral role that Ameri- 
cans can enjoy. 

And of course, the next step is within 
the family. I would say that within our 
ethnic communities, which have been 
pretty coherent and kept as they have 
been for a long time, there’s a special 
characteristic of the love and apprecia- 
tion of the value of families, That’s im- 
portant. It brings about cooperation. It 
brings about a willingness to sacrifice. It 
brings about unselfishness. It brings about 
a respect for authority. It brings about a 
sense of discipline, even within the 
bounds of personal freedom. It brings 
about the love of a grandmother or 


grandfather, that doesn’t exist even in 
some Americans in these changing times. 
One of the things that I mention quite 


often is a statement made by a very wise 
philosopher who said he never could 
understand how a father could take care 
of 12 sons and 12 sons couldn’t take care 
of one father. [Laughter] And this kind of 
obligation, that’s mutual, between grand- 
parents and parents on the one hand and 
children on the other, is a kind of cement 
that binds us together. 

And when you go from a person to a 
family to a neighborhood, then you reach 
a kind of a governmental level; maybe 
not an organized government, with a 
mayor or a councilman or a commissioner 
or a judge, but where people have to get 
together, maybe in a schoolhouse on Fri- 
day night or maybe in a church on Sun- 
day morning. And you kind of say, 
“What’s wrong with our community, and 
what can we do to make it a better place 
to live, and how can we take care of a 
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problem; how can we realize an opportu- 
nity?” And that’s where the foundations 
of our government are. 

The Federal Government can do a lot 
of things. We can protect those aspects of 
America that I’ve just described, but also 
we can offer help to a neighborhood to 
act on its own—very important. My wife 
spends a major part of her time dealing 
with neighborhoods. 

How do you make the schools better? 
How do you care for mentally retarded 
or mentally afflicted Americans? How do 
you make the life of senior citizens more 
secure and pleasant and productive? How 
do you assure that homes are built where 
they’re needed? How do you assure that 
crime is controlled? How can you assure 
that a working person can get to and from 
the job with a minimum of delay and 
most efficiently? How can you make sure 
that we don’t waste energy now that it’s 
become so important? How can you make 
sure that a community can keep jobs 
available with new investments and be 
dynamic and aggressive and not shrivel up 
and die? How can you make sure that 
change strengthens us, instead of making 
us weak? How can you keep confidence 
in the future when we face problems that 
we all recognize? 

Those are aspects of a neighborhood 
that can be strengthened by a wise gov- 
ernment. And the important part in a 
democracy is that there must be a two- 
way street. It’s not the government giving 
a handout or giving directives or writing 
regulations or even delivering services, 
and let that be the end of it; it’s the feed- 
back that’s important. When a wise per- 
son says this program is not working, it 
could do better that way, or there’s a 
waste here, or there are some people 
whose needs are not being met, and then 
when that comes back to Washington, 
through a Congressman, through a Sena- 
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tor, througk a Governor, through a 
mayor, directly to a President, then our 
whole country is strengthened. 

So, I’m deeply grateful to you for what 
you have represented in the past, what 
you represent now, and I think even more 
for what you will represent in the future. 
And the same uncertainty and the same 
shock or rapid change that took place 
when those immigrants, including some of 
you, first came to our country still take 
place on a daily basis in a strong, dynamic, 
changing, unified, free nation. And that’s 
why I’m not afraid of the future for our 
country, because when America has been 
unified, when our people are bound to- 
gether in a common purpose, we have 
never faced a question that we could not 
answer, and we have never faced a prob- 
lem that we could not solve, and we have 
never faced an obstacle that we could not 
overcome. 

I look upon you with a great deal of 
admiration and a great deal of personal 
appreciation, as the 39th man who’s lived 
in this house—the 38th because Washing- 
ton didn’t live here; 39th President—see- 
ing the strength of our country and, in a 
democracy, the value of the individual 
human being, who is proud, confident, 
free, filled with love for his family, his 
neighborhood, and for the greatest nation 
on Earth. 

I would like to say one other thing. 

I know you are having a busy afternoon. 
But I would like to ask you, as a favor to 
me, to let me stand just outside the door, 
and I would like to shake hands with 
everybody here and get a photograph with 
you, if you don’t mind. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 3:03 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House during a 
portion of a briefing given by administration 
officials on domestic and forcign issues. 
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National Institute of Education 


Nomination of P. Michael Timpane 
To Be Director. April 11, 1980 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate P. Michael Timpane, 
of Arlington, Va., to be Director of the 
National Institute of Education (NIE). 
He would replace Patricia Graham, re- 
signed. Timpane has been serving as Act- 
ing Director of NIE since 1979 and was 
Deputy Director from 1977 to 1979. 

He was born November 27, 1934, in 
Troy, N.Y. He received a B.A. (1956) 
and M.A. (1964) from Catholic Univer- 
sity and an M.P.A. in education policy, 
government, and economics from Har- 
vard University in 1970. 

Timpane served as special assistant to 
the Deputy for Civil Rights in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower from 1964 to 1968. From 1968 
to 1972, he worked in the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for Planning and Evaluation, 
serving as Deputy Assistant Secretary and 
Director of Education Planning in 1971 
and 1972. 

From 1972 to 1974, Timpane was a 
senior fellow at the Brookings Institution 
in the economic studies program. From 
1974 to 1977, he was on the staff of the 
Rand Corporation in Washington, where 
he served as director of the Center for 
Educational Finance and Governance. 


Special Adviser to the President 


Appointment of Alfred H. Moses. 
April 11, 1980 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Alfred H. Moses, of 
McLean, Va., as Special Adviser to the 
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President. He replaces Ed Sanders, re- 
signed. Moses will serve without compen- 
sation and will retain his partnership in 
the Washington law firm of Covington & 
Burling. 

Moses was born July 24, 1929, in Balti- 
more, Md. He received an A.B. in inter- 
national relations from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1951. He attended graduate school 
at the Woodrow Wilson School of Inter- 
national Affairs at Princeton University, 
1951-52, and received a J.D. from 
Georgetown Law Center in 1956. 

He served in the U.S. Navy from 1952 
to 1956 as an officer assigned to the Na- 
tional Security Agency as an analyst in 
Chinese affairs and military communi- 
cations. 

Among other activities, he has served 
as vice president and chairman-designate 
of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. 


Farmer-Owned Grain Reserve 


Statement on Signing S. 2427 Into Law. 
April 11, 1980 


Today I am pleased to sign into law 
S. 2427, a bill to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture additional authority to help 
ensure that America’s farmers do not bear 
an unfair share of the economic burden 
associated with the suspension of grain 
exports to the Soviet Union. 

Under current law, farmers who do not 
participate in our voluntary acreage set- 
aside programs, when such programs are 
in effect, are not eligible to place their 
wheat and corn in the farmer-owned 
grain reserve. A set-aside program was in 
effect for 1979 crops of both wheat and 
corn, but the outlook for corn prices was 
favorable enough in late 1978 and early 
1979 so that participation was low. Less 
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than one-fourth of the crop acreage was 
entered in the program. As a result, much 
of the corn now in farmers’ bins is not 
eligible for the farmer-owned reserve. 

Some of that grain was previously 
destined for export to the Soviet Union. 
From the point of view of the Nation’s 
interest, it is better for farmers to enter 
this grain in the reserve than to dump it 
on the market or sell it to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This law would per- 
mit a limited amount of that grain to 
move into the farmer-owned reserve. 

Farmers who participated in the volun- 
tary 1979 program will retain a very sig- 
nificant advantage. They will continue to 
have unlimited access to the reserve 
throughout the period of eligibility of 
their grain, and they will not be required 
to pay interest on the price support loans 
they receive for grain in the reserve. The 
special entrants under this law will pay 
one year’s interest, and only a limited 
amount of special entry grain will be per- 
mitted, on a first-come-first-served basis. 

I believe this action will benefit all 
farmers, both those who participated in 
the 1979 programs and those who did not. 
It will help the Secretary maintain mar- 
ket prices and thus fulfill my pledge that 
the economic conditions grain producers 
face in 1980 will be unchanged by the So- 
viet grain suspension. Furthermore, this 
additional authority will permit us to ful- 
fill that pledge at lowest cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill has two other important fea- 
tures. It permits corn to be sold for alcohol 
fuel production at the reserve release 
price, rather than the higher price re- 
quired by current law, and it relaxes the 
restriction on the size of individual loans 
that can be made for farm storage facili- 
ties. The latter feature complements the 
other actions we have taken to expand 
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and improve the farmer-owned grain 
reserve. 

I want to compliment the Congress on 
its speed. This measure was first discussed 
with Senator Talmadge on March 6. The 
House completed work on the Senate- 
passed bill on April 1. Without the strong 
and effective support of Chairman Tal- 
madge and Chairman Foley, such quick 
action would not have been possible. 


NOTE: As enacted, S. 2427 is Public Law 
96-234, approved April 11. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Pres- 
ident’s public schedule and other items of 
general interest announced by the White 
House Press Office and not included else- 
where in this issue. 

April 7 

The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 

The President met at the White House 
with his national security advisers. 

April 8 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security 
Affairs ; 

—President Léopold Sédar Senghor of 
Senegal. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 13th annual report on the 
Operation of the Automotive Products 
Trade Act of 1965. 

April 9 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—professional baseball 


player Pete 


Rose, honorary chairman of the 1980 
Savings Bonds Campaign, and Sec- 
retary of Defense Harold Brown, 
Chairman of the Interagency Com- 
mittee for the Purchase of United 
States Savings Bonds; 

-Charles H. Pillard, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

The White House announced that the 
President has appointed Charles _L. 
Brown, chairman of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, as 
United States National Chairman for 
United Nations Day, 1980. 

The White House announced that the 
President has signed an order which 
designates the Secretary of Labor and the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs as 
members of the Federal Council on the 
Humanities. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Louisiana as a result of 
severe storms and flooding during the pe- 
riod March 26-31, which caused exten- 
sive property damage. 

April 10 

The President met at the White House 
with David L. Aaron, Deputy Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 

The White House announced that at 
the request of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent Walter F. Mondale will address the 
United States Olympic Committee House 
of Delegates in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
on April 12, when the delegates are ex- 
pected to vote on the issue of U.S. par- 
ticipation in the 1980 Summer Olympics 
in Moscow. 

April 11 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

Dr. Brzezinski; 

-Vice President Mondale, Secretary 





Administration of 


Brown, Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren M. Christopher, Hamilton 
Jordan, Assistant to the President, 
Lloyd N. Cutler, Counsel to the Pres- 
ident, Hedley W. Donovan, Senior 
Adviser to the President, and Dr. 
Brzezinski; 

representatives of the chemical in- 
dustry ; 

a group of editors and broadcasters 
transcript will be printed next 
week 

\ir Force One pilot Col. Lester C. 
McClelland, who is retiring from the 


\ir Force. 


The President announced the appoint- 


ment of Rebecca W. Hanmer, Regional 
\dministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency for Region IV, as a Com- 
missioner representing the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the Ohio River Valley Water 


Sanitation Commission 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


Che following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nomi- 


nations of Foreign Service officers 
Submitted April 9, 1980 


James Harry Micwaet, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Virginia, vice a new position 
created by P.L. 95-486, Octo- 
ber, 20, 1978. 


approved 


James Epwarp SHEFFIELD, of Virginia, to be 
United States District Judge for the East- 
ern District of Virginia, vice a new position 
created by P.l 95-486, Octo 
ber 20, 1978 


approved 


Jimmy Carter, 1980 


NOMINATIONS—Continued 
Submitted April 10, 1980 
Ropert E. HerzstTein, of the District of Co- 


lumbia, to be Under Secretary of Commerce 


for International Trade (new position). 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Ihe following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 


Released April 7, 1980 


Advance text: remarks announcing U.S. sanc- 
tions against Iran 

Released April 8, 1980 

Announcement: remarks at a White House re- 


ception for Caribbean/Central American 
Action, and information about the group 
Released April 9, 1980 
Announcement: nomination of James Harry 
Michael, Jr., to be United States District 
Judge for Western District of Virginia. 
Announcement: nomination of James Edward 
Sheffield to be United States District Judge 
for the Eastern District of Virginia 
Released April 10, 1980 


Advance text: remarks at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors 


Released April 11, 1980 


Announcement: nomination of Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the District of Columbia 

Announcement: nomination of Jerre S. Wil- 
liams to be United States Circuit Judge for 
the Fifth Circuit 

Announcement: nomination of W. Earl Britt 
to be United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of North Carolina 

Announcement: nomination of Patrick F. 
Kelly to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Kansas 

Announcement: nomination of Walter Herbert 
Rice to be United States District Judge for 
the Southern District of Ohio 

Announcement: nomination of S. Arthur 
Spiegel to be United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of Ohio 





Administration of Jimmy Carter, 1980 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

Approved April 7, 1980 

H.R. 2676_ Public Law 96-229 
Environmental Research, Development, and 
Demonstration Authorization Act of 1980. 

2 : ae Private Law 96—53 
An act for the relief of Casimir Jan Kray. 

Approved April 8, 1980 

H.R. 6585_ Public Law 96-230 
An act to extend the reorganization author- 
ity of the President under chapter 9 of 
title 5. 

S.J. Res. 131 Public Law 96-231 
A joint resolution designating April 10, 1980, 
as “ORT Centennial Day”. 


ACTS APPROVED—Continued 

Approved April 10, 1980 

H.R. 5794 Public Law 96-232 
An act to designate the building known as 
the Federal Building in Evansville, Indiana, 
as the “Winfield K. Denton Building”. 

S.J. Res. 97 Public Law 96-233 
A joint April 13 
through April 19 as “Days of Remembrance 
f Victims of the Holocaust”. 

Approved April 11, 1980 

S. 2427 Public Law 96-254 
An act to encourage greater participation in 


resolution designating 


the farmer-held reserve program for corn and 
wheat, and for other purposes. 
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